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A PICTURE OF YOUNG LOVF. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Onz memory of my life, as on a breeze 
Blown from youth's tropic islands, comes to me, 
Rife with soul-balm and fragrant spicery, 
Across the desert of Time’s desolate scas. 


That memory pictures a glad youth at ease, 
Resting upon a broad, tree-girdled lawn, 
Touched by the softened colors of the dawn, 

Ere the first kiss of sunrise sympathies ; 


And near him, with blush-roses in her hair, 
One coy white hand just trembling into his, 
The other dallying with her flower-wreath fair, 
Stands, fresh as rose leaves, tenderer than the light, 
She who with swift, unconscious fingers slight, 
Woke Love’s dumb chords, and thrilled them into 
bliss! . ‘ 
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6 ‘We would call the especial at; 
tention of our readers to the ILLUsTRa- 
TED SUPPLEMENT, with a continuation 
of the interesting Fairy Story, 


“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of“ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” which is issued gratuitously. with 
the present Number of the Bazar, 





&@ With the Number of Harper's 
WeEKL-y for November 7 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double- 
page engraving, entitled “The Cap- 
tives,” and a picture of grape-gathering 
in Italy. 

The continuation of Miss BRapDON’s 
Story, “A Srrance Wor -p,” will also 
be found in the SUPPLEMENT. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for November 14. 





I Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Bonnets ; House 
and Street Dresses, Wrappings, etc.; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Suits, Wrappings, etc.; Ladies’ Knitted 
and Crochet Slippers and Overshoes ; Kid and 
Satin Boots and Shoes; Fichus, Chdtelaine Pock- 
ets, Embroidery Patterns, etc, etc. ; with choice 
literary and pictorial attractions. 


the sadness that broods in their atmosphere 
by a prodigality of color. 
“The winter is lurking within my moods, 
And the rustling of the withered leaf 
Is the constant music of my grief.” 

Autumn seems to sigh, while she transfig- 
ures the sombre wood, and makes the most 
commonplace landscape coruscate with a 
splendor such as June never dreamed of. 
Yet in spite of the smile with which she il- 
lumines her sobriety, 
“The air is damp and hushed and close 

As a sick man’s room, when he taketh repose 

An hour before death: 
The very heart faints and the whole soul grieves 
At the moist. rich smell of the rotting leaves 
And the last year’s rose.” 

And there is a universal sensation of inse- 
curity in all this transient glory, which is 
only a prelude to the terrors of the frost. 
We miss the buoyancy of the vernal days, 
when every morning, and almost every hour, 
witnesses the advent of fresh beauty in bud 
or blade—a loveliness that lacks the fore- 
shadowing of death; for “in our happiest 
moments,” says ALEXANDER SMITH, “some 
subtle thought of death has been curiously 
intermixed.” And perhaps this is the rea- 
son why the autumn is so delightful to us, 
in spite of its melancholy and our repinings. 
If we were certain that the bright foliage 
would never fade nor drop, it would lose 
half its effect and charm. We should not 
be deeply moved By this pageantry if we 
did not know how fleeting it was, that to- 
morrow. it might vanish; if we did not con- 
trast it with the wide prospect of storm and 
cold that the morrow may bring. It is the 
pathos of the changing and falling leaf that 
stirs our heart-strings and lends itself to 
poetic thought. But this gloom of the de- 
clining year is somewhat relieved by the 
increase of sociability which the open fire 
invites. Friends whom the summer divided 
gather about the cheerful hearth and open 
their hearts. There is an ineffable sense 
of well-being in toasting one’s feet before a 
hickory blaze on chilly evenings, when ev- 
ery opening door lets in a whiff of frosty 
air and emphasizes comfort. In fact, these 
autumn weeks have the advantage over the 
more popular season of sammer, when one 
cared less to wander through its green pas- 
tures than to dream beside its still waters, 
inasmuch as the pedestrian finds no weari- 
ness in the October air, walking gives one 
no satiety, and nature entices us by a 
hundred devices. Here it would seem as 
though a procession were passing with flar- 
ing torches. The stroke of the woodman’s 
axe startles a million echoes, as if every leaf 
had found a voice and taken up the note; 
the thistle and milkweed spin their silken 
skein by every way -side, and the clematis 
weaves its misty garlands over rock and 
fence. There is a charm in wading through 
the dead leaves that murmur softly as we 
brush by, only equaled by walking through 
the long grass of June. And what hay- 
making scene could surpass the picturesque- 
ness of the fruit harvest, with ragged urchins 
shaking the trees and rosy girls picking up 
the windfalls, with the heaped-up baskets, 
the ladders festooned with adventurous chil- 
dren, and the chief harvester half hidden in 
the tree, like jack-in-the-green ? 

But one morning we wake and find only 
gray leafless boughs where yesterday a sun- 





THE MELANCHOLY DAYS. 


ATURE seems secretly aware of man’s 
depression of spirits when the year 
turns its cold shoulder toward him; when 
the expectancy of spring is hushed, and the 
fruition of summer is only a remembrance ; 
when birds have ceased to sing and build, 
and the wind, whose cool breath had been 
welcome blowing through clover fields and 
strawberry patches, grows unkind as man’s 
ingratitude—it is then that her pulses thrill 
with spontaneous sympathy, and she writes 
her psalm of consolation in reddening leaf 
and yellowing grain, in the ruddy tints of 
the overladen bough, in the blooming pur- 
ple of the staggering vine, in the rich mo- 
saic of the garden bed, and the pensive mel- 
ody of failing brooks; it is then that she 
touches up the gray days with the flutter- 
ing caps of the cardinal-floyers and the gold 
and scarlet trumpets of the columbines, and 
lavishes the sunshine of the golden-rod and 
tansy along the road-sides, and burnishes the 
meadows with gilded spires of yarrow. Be- 
cause the buttercups and roses have played 
truant and strayed away into other climes, 
she embroiders their haunts with myriads 
of asters, here deeply purple as the heaven 
of a summer's night, there pale as its violet 
star with the moonlight beauty of the frost- 
weed. Because the lilacs are out of bloom, 
she hangs the ugly barberry bushes with 
jewel-work, and decorates the naked ash- 
tree and the ragged alder with bouquets of 
coral, and solaces the rose-bush with the lit- 
tle red hip, and paints the banners of the 
sumy h, and fires the woodbine. Indeed, 
the/ | melancholy days would fain atone for 





set 1 entangled in the woods, and 
brown stubble where the blueberry heath 
blushed—a world of grays and russets and 
complaining twigs. Yet now we may count 
the nests that the summer hid away so care- 
fully, and we discover that the bare trees 
have a wonderful beauty of their own, in- 
dependent of the garniture they have worn. 
The crickets are out of tune, and the wind 
flutes in a plaintive melody as it blows a 
cloud up from the dim west, which will 
powder the earth with sheen of frost and 
snow. Yet 
“If winter comes, can spring be far behind?” 





A MATTER OF AGE. 


is a well-known fact that every body 
wants to live, but nobody wants to grow 
old; the first wrinkle and the first gray hair 
are like the handwriting on the wall, and 
startle us with the possible neighborhood 
of the béte noire which had seemed so dis- 
tant before. It is only then that we begin 
to reflect upon what 1t means to grow old, 
and we find that it means a great deal more 
and something different from what we had 
thought. We begin to regard the elderly 
people about us with more attention, and 
we try to look at life through their eyes, 
and to discover whether the balance in- 
clines in their favor, if, indeed, age has any 
perquisites denied to youth. But how early 
many girls discern the limitations of age 
may be seen in the eagerness with which 
they assert their own youthfulness in the 
presence of the passée young lady, even 
when it has not been called into question. 
“She is older than I,” they are ready to tell 
you, if she outshines them in any respect, as 





if nature made any secret of the matter, or 
needed that they should point the moral. It 
would be amusing, if it were not so pathetic, 
to see mothers holding back their daughters, 
by the hair of the head, so to speak, from the 
enticements of young ladyism, and inocula- 
ting twenty with the wordly wisdom of fifty, 
till we have that anomaly, an old head on 
young shoulders. Indeed, in the world at 
large it is considered a fearful dispensation 
to grow old—something in which no lady 
who ‘has any respect for herself will in- 
dulge; and thus youth runs the risk of 
being greatly overestimated, while age falls 
below its par value. With this in view, the 
young woman is prone to plume herself upon 
her youth, to flaunt it in the face of her eld- 
ers as if it were an especial favor of Provi- 
dence in her behalf—something of which 
they would gladly rob her, since no one 
cares for age in any thing but wine and 
family. It is the young woman, in truth, 
who is courted and flattered and preferred, 
whose taste is consulted, whose wit is ap- 
preciated, whose wisdom is extolled, whose 
faults are excused, while her senior by a dec- 
ade winces under neglect and indifference, 
and receives scant recognition of the pow- 
ers that she feels stirring within her. Is it 
strange, then, that women resort to every 
artifice to retain this lovesome guest, whose 
influence they scarcely guess before he is 
preparing to depart? Is it marvelous that 
they should endeavor to mimic the bloom of 
youth when it fades too quickly, that they 
should ostracize gray hairs and fight crows’- 
feet to the last gasp, and tear the tell-tale 
leaf that registers their birth from the fam- 
ily Bible? Why should you allow your 
prying neighbor to know the exact number 
of seasons that have rolled over your head 
when you are fortunate enough not to show 
your years, nor she sagacious enough to guess 
them? Better, perhaps you say, to look the 
fact in the face, and allow your neighbors 
the same privilege; better to take the bitter 
with the sweet, to accept wrinkles and bald- 
ness and white hairs as necessary discipline 
for the soul’s welfare and the mortification 
of the body, nor hope to evade them by false 
fronts; or court-plaster patches, or any re- 
newer that flesh is heir to. Better to give 
up youth and its fascinations before it gives 
you up, and cease to reach after the pleasant 
things that belong to a later generation ; ac- 
cept the additional years that your acquaint- 
ances annex to your age in the spirit of 
charity in which they are proffered, and put 


on the mob-cap they offer you without a, 


pang or-a bow. But it is not every body 


that, on the average, they have any trans- 
cendent gifts of beauty, fame, or fortune 
which could have beguiled their partners 
into “a round hoop of gold,” in the absence 
of a genuine attachment? We should be sor- 
ry to count such moths among our friends ; 
for who could deem their friendship other 
than a mere matter of policy if they enter- 
tained such insincerity in regard to the most 
sacred tie that life affords? No doubt pas- 
sion and fancy are often mistaken for love, 
and the illusion dispelled when it is too late 
for the remedy, thereby bringing the hon- 
orable custom of marriage into more or less 
disrepute; but the person who willfully mar- 
ries for money or position, or any material 
advantage, merits the contempt of every 
honest spectator as a reward for having de- 
spised the sweetener of existence, the only 
thing that can render wedlock other than an 
affair of the money-changers. Neither have 
we any consideration for those damsels who 
marry for a home which they might earn, 
as if marriage were something to be under- 
taken for expediency’s sake to tide over a 
pecuniary crisis, an institution for the in- 
solvent, and did not involve the welfare of 
future generations. Who can say if nervous 
irritabilities, moral obliquity, and the thou- 
sand ills with which flesh and spirit have 
to contend may not be the legacies of such 
loveless unions, or how far marriage unsanc- 
tified by love may influence the tempera- 
ments of the offspring? We do not deny 
that the conventional style has often se- 
curéd happy results; but that is no great 
credit to our discretion which permits us 
to stumble accidentally into good fortune. 
“There is always in love,” a witty French- 
man avers, “the one who kisses and the one 
who turns the cheek”—the active and the 
passive; and though there may be a great 
deal of that counterfeit coin in circulation, 
though there may be those who are content 
to demand every thing and return little or 
nothing, who find it so pleasant to be loved 
that they are aware of no need of loving, 
yet who for a moment dreams this was the’ 
sort of kiss exchanged by ABELARD and H&- 
LoisE, by Romeo and Juliet? for since phi- 
losophers have decided that we can have 
no conceptions outside our experience, it 
can not be denied that the kiss of fiction is 
as good confutation of the one-sided the- 
ory as any other. Yet must it not be a 
cheerless office, that of always turning the 
cheek, compared to the infinite charm and 
confidence of the one who kisses, hoping to 
inspire the statue into warmth and life? 
Nevertheless, it must be said that in some 





who can give such ready acqui to 
the changes of time; being born young, it 
would seem our normal state; and though 
the transition from youth to age is gradual, 
it is none the less, to most of us, a hard road 
to travel. Youth, moreover, is the period 
when existence is at its height, when the 
strength is unimpaired, and ‘every thing 
wears the charm of novelty; when the 
world is a fairy-land of surprises, the fu- 
ture a golden prospect full of promise; 
when “the light that never was on sea or 
land” gilds and irradiates every-day facts, 
while “the tomb,” as Madame De Stait 
says, “seems but a poetic image of slum- 
ber ;” and who could fail to cling tenacious- 
ly to a season so resplendent, who abandon 
it without a murmur, who but would post- 
pone the evil day of separation from that 
which the fallible human heart loves most 
at the moment in which surrender is most 
imperative? ‘Will one who has been used 
to run and jump bear limping graciously ? 
or will one whom love has delighted to honor 
endure the ravages of time with equanimity, 
without regret? Who would not barter a 
century of experience for a day, an hour, of 
youth? for the firm tread, the abounding 
life, the blush, the rounded cheek, “the 


rapt apocalypse?” Yet “it is,” as George. 


Eliot says, “ all a part of the same life’s jour- 
ney:” youth with its foolish delusions, its 
alluring prospects ; age with its disenchant- 
ments and its retrospects, over which the 
sun never sets; for “he who is never an old 
man does not know the whole of human 
life,”*thought BoswELL. But though we 
admire old age in our grandfather or our 
neighbor across the way, yet it is a desti- 
nation on the road to which we all love to 
loiter, plucking flowers as we go lest they 
be out of bloom when we reach it 





LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


“TT is a weak man,” says Dr. JoHNSON, 

“who marries for love ;” but if we may 
be allowed to differ, it seems rather to us a 
weak man who marries for any thing but 
love ; and we beg leave to doubt if a person 
of the truest nobility of character ever at- 
tempted matrimony from any other motive. 
It could have been only love that moved Dr. 
JOHNSON himself to espouse a woman dou- 
ble his age, and unlovely in person or man- 


“ner; and when we glance. over the list of 


our friends and neighbors, does it appear 





ts the lover has the keenest enjoy- 
ment, since there is more ecstatic pleasure 
in loving than in being loved. Lady Mary 
Wor TLey Montacv believed a single life 
the safer, but the person who could wish 
for greater security than tlie unselfishness 
of love offers must be incapable of appreci- 
ating the sentiment or of deserving it. One 
might as well affirm that the life of a her- 
mit, by means of which one avoids collision 
with the tempers and wills of others, and is 
only subject to one’s own infirmities, would 
be more conducive to well-being and selfish 
ease than another; but the world at large 
has thought differently, or at least has been 
bold enough to take the bitter with the 
sweet; nor has it failed to touch with ridi- 
cule the old maid stroking her cat beside her 
lonely hearth, and the old bachelor darning 
his own stockings and brewing his solitary 
dish of tea, with a relish which shows how 
highly the dignity and companionship of the 
married state are esteemed. To a woman 
there is always an immense fascination in 
being preferred before all the world—not 
that man is above the pretty flattery—but 
with her active sympathies there is always 
necessary a hero, and her great danger is in 
responding too readily to any call upon her 
affections, and mistaking a passing interest 
for a permanent regard ; while “many men,” 
as LANDOR tells us, “marry from mere indi-+ 
gence of thought, captivated by the play- 
fulness of youth,” without reflecting that 
sportiveness will not become the middle- 
aged matron, and that some more stable 
charms are needful as a reserve when youth 
and coquetry fail. However, though noth- 
ing can really make amends for an unfor- 
tunate marriage, men have a thousand dis- 
tractions that tend to alleviation, while a 
woman sits and broods over her desolated 
empire, tasting the full bitterness of the sit- 
uation, and would deem herself recreant if 
she were to try to forget that she was mis- 
erable. It almost seems as if nature or cus- 
tom had put a premium on marriage by ac- 
cording the respect and consideration to the 
matron that is so dear and so often denied 
to the spinster, be she ever so wise and vir- 
tuous and well-bred ; the crabbed and fussy 
old maid has no parallel in the wife, who is 
usually the impersonation of all comfortable 
and respectable virtues ; she is a sort of gen- 
teel vagabond, crowding other people’s ta- 
bles, elbowing them at their own fireside, 
and has no compeer inside the wedding- 
ring. . 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NOVELTIES FOR STREET SUITS. 


MONG excellent suggestions at a late dis- 
play of French dresses is that of using Si- 
cilienne cloth for trimming rich woolen suits of 
camel’s-hair, or the rough striped limousines so 
popular with young ladies. The Sicilienne is as 
richly repped as the handsomest gros grains, and 
is far more flexible. It is chosen of the prevail- 
ing color of the wool goods, and u.ed for sleeves, 
flounces, and pipings. For instance, a stylish 
gray limousine with irregular stripes should have 
a skirt of walking length of the wool goods with 
a breadth of gray Sicilienne shirred in points 
down the front from belt to toe; a box-pleated 
Sicilienne flounce, showing facings of limousine, 
borders the skirt. ‘The upper skirt (sewed in 
with the belt of the lower) is of limousine at- 
tached to the Sicilienne front, draped high on 
the sides, and hanging low behind. The basque 
is of striped wool with long sloped pieces of the 
Sicilienne in back and front; Sicilienne sleeves, 
collar, and a bow at the extreme end of the 
basque. Smooth dark tortoise-shell buttons 
should complete this stylish costume for a young 


y. 

Another favorite dress for street wear is a 
camel’s-hair polonaise of very dark shaded brown 
plaid or blocks, with a king of seal brown silk 
simply trimmed with a single shirred silk flounce 
widely bound with the plaid wool. The polo- 
naise should be very long, with French backs, 
and loose front belted, and open below the waist. 
A cuff of each fabric—silk and camel’s-hair— 
trims the sleeves; there is also a standing collar 
of the silk, some silk loops behind, and a three- 
inch bias band of silk edges the whole polonaise, 
Tortoise-shell buttons, 


PLEATED BASQUES. 


The side-pleated basques, so easily made that 
ladies make them at home, are now seen on 
many handsome suits of camel’s-hair and silk. 
Plaid, checked, or striped camel’s-hair is chosen 
for the pleated waist and over-skirt, while the 
sleeves and lower skirt are of silk, Shaded 
brown and gray plaids are usually associated 
with brown or black silks, but the stylish inno- 
vation is to use bottle green, navy blue, or violet 
silks for this purpose. For instance, a novel com- 
bination is écru plaid camel's-hair for the pleat- 
ed basque and long apron over-skirt with sleeves 
and skirt of dark myrtle green that is almost 
black. ‘The long basque has eight side pleats in 
front and back, and is finished on the edge with 
a thick cord of green silk. The green silk 
sleeves have three bias bands of plaid around 
the wrist, also corded with green. The standing 
collar is green silk outsiie*and plaid within. 
The deep over-skirt is merely corded with green. 
The lower skirt has two side pleatings for trim- 
ming. A. green silk belt is worn around the 
waist, and a green silk bow at the throat. The 
fine lingerie is hem-stitched ; the hat is écru felt, 
with dark green cock’s plumes; and gloves of 
undressed kid complete one of the most tasteful 
yet plain and simple toilettes seen on Fifth Ave- 
nue this season. 

Black cashmere is also made in side-pleated 
basques, and worn with an over-skirt of the same 
edged with jet fringe. ‘This makes a pretty home 
toilette for morning, and can be completed by 
any partly worn black silk skirt retrimmed with 
a single flounce of cashmere edged with a side 
pleating of gros grain, 


CASHMERE OVER GARMENTS, 


More dressy black cashmere garments are 
basques and deep aprons with gros grain sashes 
and elaborate jet garniture. They cost when 
imported from $125 to $175. The jet braid is 
sewed on in vermicelli patterns, or else the beads 
are sewed on in figures like embroidery, or Titan 
braid is used in points and beaded on the edge. 

The newest drap d'été mantles are simple round 
capes, not belted, and reaching just below the 
waist, ‘They are almost.covered with jet em- 
broidery wrought in lines that extend from the 
collar down, and are bordered with a band of 
ostrich feathers and jet fringe or else thread lace, 


HOW TO TRIM APRON FRONTS. 


The long apron fronts of over-skirts are now 
the objective points for trimming. ‘There is a 
fancy for trimming these aprons with three curved 
or horizontal rows that giye the effect of bor- 
ders for three aprons, 3lack cashmere’ over- 
skirts have three rows of jet fringe headed by 
passementerie across the apron front, and divid- 
ing it into three equal tiers. Plain colored cam- 
el’s-hair aprons have three bias bands of plaid 
curved across them. ‘Tall ladies ure especially 
pleased with this trimming. Short ladies, and 
particularly those with very long waists, use per- 
pendicular rows of jet galloon on the apron to 
give the,appearance of greater length below the 
waist. Very slender figures use the triple apron, 
which is three short aprons. overlapping each oth- 
er, edged with fringe, and draped or festooned 
across the front breadths. The best plan for 
those who are too stout is to have five bias bands 
of velvet sowed down the front breadths of the 
lower skirt from the belt to the flounce at the 
fuot, and thus dispense with a separate apron. 


RICHER DRESSES, 


For the garniture of rich black silk dresses 
take this model just brought from Paris. The 
demi-train has a diagonal tablier, beginning high 
on the right side, and extending to the foot of 
the second side gore. ‘This tablier at the top 
consists of four upturned large loose pleats of 
silk, below which is rich fern-leaf jet passe- 
menterie, and a broad row of exceedingly fine 
side pleating ; below this the passementerie and 
side pleating are repeated. A reticule pocket 
of upright pleating, lace, and ribbon loops with 
ends trims the part that is left plain on the left 





side, Around the foot are two bias shirred ruf- 
fles six inches wide, with the upper one caught 
down as a puff. A bouffant effect is given the 
back breadths by two separate widths of silk, 
each a yard and a half long, being folded in easy 
pleats, and loosely puffed across each other. 
The basque is a pure English cuirass, with the 

retty addition of a deep cluster of very fine 
Knife pleating introduced at the waist to com- 
plete the two middle forms of the back: The 
close coat sleeves have a knife-pleated frill, head- 
ed by a shirred ruffle of six rows of gathering 
extremely close together; above this is a scant 
erect ruffle, on which the fern-leaf passementerie 
is laid. A cluster of eight small folds, edged 
with jet fringe, passes around the neck below 
the collar, and is met by a bow in front. This 
dress has some novel suggestions, such as the 
shirred band on the wrists, the folded collar, and 
the lapped sash breadths, These details will 
serve correspondents who ask for fresh hints 
about black silk dresses. 


SLEEVES, PUFFS, ETC. 


Lengthwise trimmings on sleeves are found 
on many imported dresses, but will not be gen- 
erally used, as they are unbecoming to long, 
thin,arms. ‘These have the outside seam scal- 
loped, and a button and button-hole in each 
scallop; or else there is a soft puff of the ma- 
terfal of the trimming set in the outer seam from 
armhole to wrist. Horizontal bands of braid or 
of bias silk or velvet are placed around sleeves 
to give the effect of a short, plump arm. 

Puffs are greatly used as headings of flounces. 
In many cases they are shirred with many rows 
of gathering, but as this catches dust, and is not 
suitable for heavy fabrics, a single puff four or 
five inches wide, drawn on a cord with a narrow 
frill at each edge, is more generally used. When 
there is a frill at each side the puff must not 
droop, and should be very full. 

Plain woolen dresses have the Skirts trimmed 
by a deep kilt pleating that is finished on the 
lower edge with a knife pleating three or four 
inches deep. Sometimes the back breadths dif- 
fer from this front trimming, and have a gath- 
ered flounce shirred in two puffs above, and edged 
below with knife pleating like that on the kilted 
front, 

BONNETS. 


Syringa is the appropriate name given to the 
rich creamy white gros grain now fashionably 
used on black and dark-colored velvet bonnets 
for receptions and the opera, ‘The novel idea is 
to use this syringa fuille to form scarf strings 
that cross behind the neck, pass round it, and 
are fastened in front in the way white tulle is 
now worn. ‘These two strings are each a yard 
long and three-sixteenths of a yard wide, with 
the raw edges raveled slightly to form fringe. 
There are also embossed and fringed scarfs of 
white, and colors used for trimming velvet con- 
nets. A seal brown velvet bonnet has the folded 
Charlotte Corday crown extended to form a 
cape; syringa facings are in the frilled front, and 
the long scarf strings are of the same white gros 
grain. A compactand distinguis looking hat 
of black velvet has the white scarf around the 
crown edged with Valemviennes lace. A soft- 
petaled pink rose droops at the back, and a 
black plume sweeps over the crown. Another 
black velvet with stylish white garniture has a 
cap crown, with the ruffled front lined with sy- 
ringa faille and crépe lisse pleating; a single 
white rose with clustered leaves is in front, and 
two white ostrich tips trim the crown; strings 
of black velvet. A deep marine blue velvet has 
two white tips in front and a pendent white rose 
behind. ‘The halo brim is faced with white gros 
grain, a deep blue bow is placed on the brim, 
and the scarf strings are of syringa faille. 

Lighter-colored bonnets also have white ac- 
cessories, A full-dress bonnet of pearl gray vel- 
vet has the crown draped by a white brocaded 
scarf richly fringed. The palest blush-roses are 
clustered on the front of the brim, and a single 
pearl-colored ostrich tip is on the crown. Mauve 
and sky blue velvet bonnets are similarly trimmed. 
There is a fancy for using pale Jemon-colored 
Isabelle roses on light blue velvet bonnets, with 
white and the lightest pink roses on all other 
delicate tints. Mauve velvet bonnets draped 
with creamy white scarfs are very dressy with 
rich black toilettes. Pink and .emon-colored 
roses are massed together for light velvet hats, 
and look especially well on pale blue velvet. 

The most youtliful-looking black velvet bon- 
nets for general wear have flaring halo brims 
turned straight up around the head, flaring out- 
ward, and adorned in front with a rose cluster, 
or else a velvet bow. If it 1s more becoming to 
the face the cluster may be set slightly on one 
side of the face, but the shapes with brims turn- 
ed up on one side of the head are seldom used for 
velvet, though still popular in felt andress hats, 
A roll of black velvet or colored velyet clinging 
closely to the head is placed under these daring 
brims. Cardinal and clear blue are most used 
for velvet rolls and bows on black velvet hats. 
Ladies who make their own hats should buy this 
halo-brim shape, and cover it all, both brim and 
crown, as smoothly as possible with black velvet. 
Then fold bias black gros grain carelessiy around 
the crown, with perhaps a loop or two just behind 
or on the left side, but the outline and compact- 
ness of shape must not be destroyed. ‘Two short 
black ostrich feathers begin directly in front, just” 
behind the brim, and fall back on the crown, A 
roll of velvet and gros grain twisted together is 
sewed just below the brim, and clasps the head. 
Thus far the hat is all black, but variety can be 
given by placing just in front the rose clusters or 
bows already mentioned, Milliners charge $26 
for such a bonnet. Brocaded scarfs of the deep 
cardinal red are also twined around the crowns 
of black velvet and seal brown bonnets. Felt 
hats are trimmed precisely in the way described 
for velvet. There is a fancy for having but a 














single tint in fine colored felt hats and their trim- 
mings ; thus French gray felt hats have natural 
gray ostrich plumes and velvet of the shade of 
the felt; these gray hats are especially fushion- 
able with black costumes, 

Half-mourning bonnets are of heavily repped 
black silk, made with thé prevailing halo brim, 
though with soft crowns. A jet ornament is 
laid on the bow that trims the middle of the 
front, and short black plumes start from beneath 
this bow and curve backward amidst the care- 
less puffs of the crown. Price $22. Others have 
a binding of jet on the brim and jet tips on the 
game feathers massed on the sides. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Bernuemm; and MicwHet; and Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstaB_e, & Co, ; and A. T. Stew- 
art & Co, 
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THE numerous friends of Mrs. Henry M. 
Fisp, the wife of the genial editor of the New 
York Evangelist, will be glad to learn that she is 
slowly convalescing from the illness which late- 
ly threatened her life at Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Frevp is a lady of fine culture and 
brilliant and varied talents, who exerts a wide 
influence in the social circle in which she moves, 
and in which her loss would be severely felt. 
She was for some time principal of the New 
York School of Design for Women, and her ex- 
pupils, who are scattered over the country far 
and wide, will be interested in news of their 
popular instructor, 

—Princess EizaBetu Strrpey, who died re- 
cently at-Geneva, aged seventy, was a Rouma- 
nian, and wife of Prince Strrsey, who in 1849 
was Hospodar of Wallachia. She founded the 
first girls’ school in Roumania, and was much 
beloved for her good works. 

—Among recent fashionable arrivals in Paris 
is that of General Dot, the rival of T. Thumb. 
He is of German extrection, and born in San 
Francisco of parents of giant proportions, The 
new ‘‘general’”’ weighs eighteen pounds. 

—Those people in London who have little else 
to do but gossip deal in a lively way with the 
fact that Mr. Disraext lately had lilies and for- 
get-me-nots in his button-hole. They say that 
marriage is the least possible result of the walk- 
ing flower-pot business. 

—Madame Rartazzi, widow of the Italian 
statesman, and one of the Bonaparte family, 
has for some months been visiting the principal 
towns of Europe to study the ways and means 
of establishing a hospital which shall be special- 
ly devoted to the treatment of cancer. Several 
of the members of this family have succumbed 
to this terrible disease. The first deposit will 
be 150,000 francs, to which will be added a bien- 
nial prize of 5000 francs for the best work on the 
subject, as well as a sum of 20,000 francs for him 
who shall describe the true cure for cancer. 

—Over Dean ALForD’s grave in the church- 

ard of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, is the follow- 
ng inscription, prepared a himself: “The inn 
of a traveler on his way to the New Jerusalem.” 

—The monument to Francis 8. Key, author 
of “ The Star-spangled Banner,” to be erected 
at the expense of James Lick, is to be placed 
on the bill in the northeast corner of Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, the top of which is 
to be hereafter called ‘“* Mount Lick.” 

—Commend us to the organs of public opin- 
ion in the extensive West for pungency and 
originality in the matter of dramatic criticism. 
We doubt if even the brilliant and graceful dra- 
matic critic of the Tribune could do any thing 
more charming than this from the Wooster 
(Ohio) Republican: “ Miss MINNTE WALLACE, as 
Affery, is excruciatingly funny and most exqui- 
sitely piquant. Explosiveness sits well upon 
her, while her ghostly fear and fits of insubor- 
dination and submission were neatly and most 
artistically rendered.”’ 

—The Marquis de Beaufillan died recently in 
Paris at the age of one hundred years. The 
Reign of Terror was one of the things he knew 
all about and could talk about. Indeed, few 
Frenchman could “ talk terror’ better than he. 

—Weddings even are sometimes the scenes 
ot violence, as was the case recently in a parish 
ehurch in Liverpool, England. Miss IGBY, 
daughter of a brazier was about to be married 
to Mr. BRAMWELL, butcher, when the brother 
of the bride ‘‘ made bis appearance in hot haste, 
and fiery red with speed, and going up to his 
sister began to pull her about.” He managed 
to snatch from his ‘ster her gold watch and 
guard before the police, who had been sent for, 
arrived. ‘The father of the bride then came up, 
and charged his daughter with stealing the 
watch and the clothes she was wearing, but she 
insisted that they were her own property. Mr. 
Riesy would then have dragged his daughter 
away, but she clung to her intended husband, 
and said, ** This is the man I will marr.-, and no 
other.’’ Eventually her father and brother were 
induced to leave the church, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed without further inter- 
ruption, 

—Miss Emma CALLENDER, M.D., of Middle- 
bury, Vermont, formerly Professor of Physiology 
and Hygiene in Mount Holyoke Seminary at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, has been elected 
a member of the Vermont Medical Society, and 
is the first woman that ever belonged to that 
grand organization. 

—How many women are there in this world 
who can go on and talk about dresses and jew- 
elry and presents as can Madame JANAUSCHEK, 
the actress? ‘These large carbuncles,’’ said 
she, ‘set in gold and diamonds, and hung with 
ehains of gold, were presented to me by the 
Turkish embassador to Germany. This beauti- 
ful cross of diamonds and emeralds was a gift 
from the Princess OLGarTH. And here is a 
crown; it is of solid gold and set with coral 
figures; was given me by the Princess ALIcE of 
Darmstadt after a performance as Medea. And 
here is a turquois snake bracelet, with turquois 
tongue, fastened with tiny chains of gold, and 
its scales are of pearls and diamonds; it was a 
gift from the Empress of Austria. These dia- 
mond éolitaire ear-rings are valued at $22,000; 
you see they are very large single stones; they 
were the royal gift of the King of Holland. And 
here is something [ want you to remember: they 
are bracelets, necklace, and ear-rings made of 
Russian silver coins, fastened with gold chains; 
they are the gift of the wife of Nicnoxas, and 
the Empress ut one time of Russia, When she 








went out riding she used to have a sackful of 
coins, which she would throw to the people who 
stood along the way. She saved these for me. 
I was her guest at the time, and ordered them 
finished as you see them now. This ruby pin, 
the ruby alone, said to be one of the finest in 
the world, worth=$7000, with the pear-shaped 

earl pendant, worth $5000 more, and embel- 
ished with diamonds, is also a gift from a Grand 
Duchess of Russia.” 

—In the public departments at Washington 
are many ladies performing clerical duty who 
in times past were among the leaders of socie- 
ty. One of the most accomplished among them 
is the daughter of Major ANDREW JACKSON 
DoneEtson. This lady was born in the White 
House, received a most accomplished education, 
and married a gentleman every way her equal. 
Her husband was at one time a United States 
Senator, and she a queen in society. She has 
with her in Washington a young daughter six- 
teen years of age, who promises to be a great 
beauty. Her mother is striving to give her every 
advantage in hereducation. Another charming 
lady is the wife of General Stevens, formerly 
on BEAUREGARD’S staff. She is now in the Pat- 
ent-office, engaged upon drawings. Her life has 
been full of adventures as weil as trials. She 
traveled with her husband through Enrope and 
South America. Her husband and two children 
died at Galveston with yellow fever. Out of six 
children she has but two living—a daughter, 
who is married and lives in Baltimore, and a boy 
ten years of age, whom she has at school in Vir- 
ginia, She is struggling bravely, and retains 
her commanding appearance and fine conversa- 
tional qualities, as well as considerable enthusi- 
asm and vivacity of manner. She is a welcome 
guest at all the best houses in the city, and does 
much to overturn the Northern idea that South- 
ern women won’t work, and are deficient in pluck 
and goaheadativeness. 

—Among the more prominent lay members of 
the Triennial General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States, now 
in session in this city, may be mentioned Mont- 
GOMERY BLAIR, ex - Postmaster-General of the 
United States; Jacos THompson, Secretary of 
the Interior in President BucHaNan’s cabinet, 
and Governor of Mississippi in 1861; General C. 
C. AuGuR, of the United States Army, who rep- 
resents the diocese of Texas, which is in his mil- 
itary district; Colonel James H. Simpson, of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, who is a dele- 
gate from Missouri; United States Senator Srs- 
VENSON, of Kentucky; J. Prineie Smira, of 
South Carolina, formerly one of the largest slave- 
holders in that State; Wr_L1am We7?.sH, of Phila- 
delphia, well known for his interest in the wel- 
fare of the Indians; Rosert C. WInTHROP, who 
has been Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives and Governor of Massachusetts ; 
ex-Chief Justice Comstock, of Syracuse; Chief 
Justice Waits, United States Supreme Court; 
Professor Henry Coppke, of Pennsylvania; Hon. 
CorTLANDT PaRKER, of New Jersey ; Judge ORI- 
GEN 8. Seymour, of Connecticut. 

—The King of Bavaria intends, it is said, to 
travel in India next year in order to perfect his 
artistic studies. He will appoint Prince Lzo- 
POLD as regent during his absence. 

—We have nothing in America that compares 
exactly with the Lord Mayor of London: That 
functionary is chosen annually, and his pay and 
allowances amount to $40,000 a year. His out- 
side expenses are as much more. He resides in 
the Mansion-House, which is sumptuously fur- 
nished, and provided with plate and jeweled or- 
naments said to be worth £20,000 to £30,000, 
His household consists of twenty gentlemen, 
including the Sword-bearer, the Common Hunt, 
the Common Crier, and the Water Bailiff, all of 
whom have the title of esquire. He has a splen- 
did retinue of servants, and keeps three tables, 
He is provided with a gorgeous state coach, but 
not with horses, and he finds the dress carriege 
and horses for the Lady Mayoress. He is ex- 
pected to give a certain number of state ban- 
quets during the year, in addition to bearing 
half the expense of the inauguration dinner at 
Guildhall on the 9th of November. 

—Mr. ParTON, in his lecture on “The Kings 
of Business,’ says he once heard from the lips 
of Witi1am J. Duane, STEPHEN GIRARD’S law- 
yer, a description of the scene that occurred in 
GiraRD’s house after his death. Mr. DUANE 
was executor, being in charge of the property. 
As soon as the breath was certainly known to be 
out of the old man’s body, and Mr. Duane had 
closed his eyes, it seemed as if the spell had been 
suddenly dissolved, and the numerous nephews 
and nieces and their descendants, who never be- 
fore had stood in Grrarp’s presence but with 
fear and trembling, burst into exu!tation.: A 
fierce joy shone in every face. Tie younger 
men rushed down into the cellar and brought 
up bottles of their uncle’s choicest wine, hoard- 
ed there for years, of which they had never been 
invited to taste. Some of them were far gone in 
intoxication before the body was cold. Older 
men rummaged the rooms ; women searched the 
closets and drawers. The whole house was a 
scene of wild riot. They behaved, in fact, like 
a select party of vultures, which, from a safe dis- 
tance, have followed and watched a sick buffalo, 
and when at last the monarch of the prairie 
droops, lies down, and falls over upon bis side a 
dead creature, then they swoop down from the 
sky, and pick out his eyes, tear out bis vitals, 
and shriek exultant as they do it, each foul bird 
glaring hate upon the rest, and devouring with 
his vulture eyes the whole carcass. When they 
had raged all over the house; they came in a 
body to Mr. Duane, and demanded to know if 
there was a will. There was. He had drawn it 
himself two years before. It was in the iron 
safe in the room where the dead man lay. Upon 
hearing this a frenzy of desire seized them to 
know its contents; and they insisted on hearing 
it read then with such infuriate clamor that Mr. 
Dvang, knowing how the will would avenge hig 
client and rebuke this inbuman indecency, con- 
sented at length to read it, and it was read, 
“When I had opened the will,” said Mr. Duanw 
to me, ‘‘ and was about to begin to read, I 
chanced to look over the top of the document 
at the company seated before me. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten. There was a ghast- 
ly pallor on every face, and a certain look of 
mingled curiosity, greediness, and jealousy, 
which I am sure the greatest artist that ever 
lived could not have done justice to. Years 
have gone by, and I can see it still.” The little 
bequests given to the relatives were swallowed 
up in litigation, and they gave themselves up to 
impolite expressions about the old gentleman, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Embroidery. 


Tuts border is 
suitable for trim- 
ming all kinds of 
garments. It is 
worked with black 
point lace braid 
on which black 
satin beads are 
sewed, and with 
black silk. ‘Lo 
work the border 
transfer the design 
to linen, and run 
on the point lace 
braid along the 
outlines of the de- 
sign. ‘To connect 
the design figures 




























ae ted 
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of card-board of 
the requisite size, 
which is covered 
with silk and 
edged with fringe. 


Darned Lace 
Insertions, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE _inser- 
tions are suitable 
for trimming veils, 
fichus, etc, ; they 
are worked on lace 
with white cotton 
or black silk. The 
vines and stems 
of the border Fig, 
2 are worked in 
half-polka stitch. 


stretch _ threads a: pordet for 
back and forth, Fichus, Scarfs, 
and overcast these etc. 








bars with button- 















To work this 


Borper.—Porxnt Lack Empromery. 


fine embroidery cotton, and work them in satin and half-polka 
stitch, The wheels and lace stitches are worked with fine 
thread. ‘The edges of the borders are finished with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 


Mat for Bottles, ete.—Application and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 


For the foundation of this mat use light gray cloth, and on 
this apply leaves o6dark gray cloth. ‘The embroidery is worked 
in satin, half-polka, and chain stitch with gray silk in. three 
shades. Border the pointed edge of the foundation with two 
rows of chain stitching; then fasten the embroidery on a piece 





Fig. 2,—INsertTion For PILLow- 
CASES, ETC, 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Pittow- 
Cases, ETC. 


border transfer the design to linen, baste on black 
crape and tulle, and run the tulle along the out- 
lines’ several times with black silk, passing the 
needle through the crape also. Button-hole stitch 
the border on the under edge, cut away the crape 
and tulle between the design figures, as shown by the 
illustration, and trim the border with black cut beads. 


hole stitching. The wheels are worked in lace 
stitch. Sew satin beads on the point lace braid, and 
surround the edge of the border with woven picots. 


Border and Insertion for Pillow-Cases, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border and ‘insertion are worked on batiste or 
fine linen. . Transfer. the design to the material, run the out- 
lines of the design figures with embroidery cotton, and work 
them in half-polka, satin, and button-hole stitch, as shown 
by the illustrations, The wheels of the border are worked 
with fine thread. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders may be worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine 
linen, ‘To work them transfer the 
design to the material, run the 
outlines of the design figures with 


Borders for Arm-Chairs, Portiéres, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 
See illustrations on page 736. 

Tuese borders are especially adapted for arm-chairs, porti®res, 
and other furniture. They may also be set together with strips of 
‘plush for sofas. ‘The foundation of the border shown by Fig. 1 

consists of dark gray cloth. For the flowers use pale blue cloth, 
for the leaves greenish and brown- 
ish cloth, and for the remaining 
application figures use gray cloth 


Mat vor Borries, Etc. —APPLICATION AND 
Satin Stitch Emprorery. 





















Fig. 1.~-Daryep Lace Insertion. Borper For Ficnvus, Scarrs, ETC, Fig. 2.—Darxep Lace Insertion 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





of several lighter shades. ‘Tlie separate applica- 
tion figures are sewed on partly in point Russe 
and partly in button-hole stitch with saddler's 
silk of a color to match the cloth. ‘The embroid- 
ery on the larger figure is worked with saddler’s 
silk of bright colors in satin, half-polka, and 
chain stitch, and with gold cord. For the corn- 
flowers use blue and for the ears yellow saddler’s 
silk, and work them in satin stitch, The ara- 
besques are worked in green and brown shaded 
silk in satin, half-polka, and chain stitch. The 
thick outlines and the parts which are worked in 
satin stitch should first be underlaid with zephyr 
worsted of the same color. 

The border shown by Fig. 2 is worked gn a 
foundation of fawn-colored cloth. Cut the leaves 
of cloth in a lighter shade, and apply them with 
button-hole stitches of silk of the same color. 
The veins, stems, and arabesques are worked with 
brown shaded silk in satin and half-polka stitch. 
For the grapes use purple split zephyr worsted, 
and work them in dovetailed satin stitch. Work 
the birds with saddler’s silk of bright colors in 
simple and dovetailed satin stitch. 





DOWN THE SHADOWED LANE. 


Down the shadowed lane she goes, 
And her arms are laden 

With the woodbine and wild rose, 
Happy little maiden! 

Sweetly, sweetly doth she sing 
As the lark above her: 

Surely every living thing 
‘That has seen must love her. 


As she strayed and as she sung, 
Happy little maiden, 

Shadowy lanes and dells among, 
With wild flowers laden, 

Chanced a bonny youth that way, 
For the lanes were shady. 

She dropped one wee flower, they say, 
Did this little lady : 


Dropped a flower, so they say, 
Dropped, and never missed it ; 
And the youth, alack-a-day, 
Picked it up and kissed it. 
Now in sweet lane wanderings, 
With love-flowers laden, __ 
With her love she strays and sings, 
Happy little maiden! 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuon or “Taken at Tur Froop,” “Srrancers 
anp Prresuss,” “ Avrora Fiorp,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“There is a deep nick in Time's restless wheel 
For a man’s good; when which nick comes, it 
8 8 > 
As rhetoric yet works not persuasion, 
But only is a mean to make it work, 
So no man riseth by his real merit, 
But when it cries clink in his Raiser’s spirit.” 


“Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses.” 


HAvrine once, in a fortunate hour, made a halt 
upon the road to ruin, Jarred Gurner seemed 
fairly disposed to stop short altogether upon that 
broad highway, and to turn his steps toward that 
narrower and more thorny path which honest in- 
dustry travels, not altogether without cheering 
sunshine or mild refreshing shower. 

The sight of his daughter, refined and beanti- 
fied by her three years of prosperous married life, 
the thought of his bonny lass Loo made a lady, 
and yet not too proud to own and love him, had 
not been without a wholesome effect. 

** Hang it all!” he exclaimed, after that unex- 
pected visit of Mrs. Leyburne’s in Voysey Street, 
**come what may, I won’t disgrace Loo; no abu- 
sive snob shall ever put her out of countenance 
by calling her father a welsher. I'll try and 
make both ends meet with the three hundred a 
year Leyburne allows me, and I'll live like an 
artist and a geptleman. And the first step in 
that direction,” added Jarred, with a touch of 
rancor, “shall be to shut up that blessed rag- 
shop down stairs.” 

The second-hand wardrobe had been ever a 
bone of contention between Mrs. Gurner and her 
son. It was a trade against which Jarred’s soul 
revolted. He hated the look of the tawdry fin- 
ery hanging in the window; he was suspicious 
of the women who came, generally sheltered by 

he shades of evening, to buy or sell. ‘The traffic 
night add a few shillings to the weekly stock, 
out its tawdry disreputability was poorly atoned 
for by the shillings that dribbled through Mrs. 
Gurner's hands, and served to pay the milkman, 
or propitiate the chandler with a trifle on ac- 
count, ‘ 

Jarred went down stairs at once, and into the 
shop, where he made a contemptuous survey of 
his mother’s stock in trade, set forth and display- 
ed in a manner which Mrs. Gurner considered 
“‘taking:” a limp blue gauze ball dress, crown- 
ed with a crumpled wreath of artificial camel- 
lias; a pair of sviled white satin shoes, daintily 
placed side by side with a dilapidated fan; a 
rusty black moiré antique, gracefully draped with 
@ ragged yak lace shawl; a ruby velvet bonnet, 
perched on the top of an imitation sable muff, 
suggestive of comfortable attire for the coming 
winter, 

se taking them in the heap, they 
might realize a five-pound note,” mused Jarred. 

rs. Gurner emerged from her retirement on 
the other side of a screen of drapery, and con- 
fronted her son with an injured air. She had 
been reading the seventeenth number of Mabel 
Mandevi'le 3 or, the Duchess’s Death-Warrant, 
in a comfortable corner, sheltered from autumn’s 





sharpening breezes by a tumbled velvet paletot | 


and a silk dress or two hanging on a clothes- 
horse. 

** You've no call to depreciate the stock, Jar- 
red,” she said. ‘* You had the full benefit of 
that one pound seventeen and sixpence I got for 
the voylet satin, and if it hadn’t been for that 
money we should have been left without a drop 
of water for the tea-ketttle. ‘The collector call- 
ed that very afternoon, quite out of patience.” 

“'That’s all very well, mother, but how many 
one pound seventeen and sixpences have we ever 
got out of this blessed hole? Half a crown or 
three and sixpence has been about your biggest 
line, in a general way.” 

** It has been a help, Jarred.” 

‘* Porhaps it has, but I mean to try if we can’t 
do without such helps in future. I've always de- 
tested the business, you know, and the class of 
people it brings about us, whether they're lady’s- 
maids out of place or something worse; and 
now that Loo has come home, as good a lady as 
any in the land, I've made up my mind to shut 
upshop. So you may just put your rags togeth- 
er, and call in some one to value them, and then 
sell ’em off-hand.” 

‘There's the good-will of the business, Jarred, 
if you think of moving,” suggested Mrs. Gurner, 
dolefully. 

**The good-will of a business that brings in 
something under fifteen shillings a week at its 
best !” ejaculated Jarred, contemptuously. ‘‘Be- 
sides, 1 don’t think of moving; I mean to fur- 
nish this room decently as a parlor, instead of 
pigging in that hole at the back; and in short, 
mother, though I dare say you won’t believe me, 
I mean to turn over a new leaf, and live like an 
artist and an honest man.” 

**I'm sure I’m very glad to hear you say as 
much, Jarred,” replied Mrs, Gurner, with an em- 
phasis on the word ‘‘say.” ‘Three hundred a 
year ought to be enough for us to live upon com- 
fortably and keep up a genteel appearance.” 

**T don’t know about the genteel appearance,” 
said Mr. Gurner, doubtfully. ‘‘ If it means liv- 
ing in a terrace of tabbies and government clerks, 
and going to church on Sunday mornings, it’s 
out of my line. Voysey Street does well enough 
for me.” 

Mrs. Gurner heaved a plaintive sigh. 

“It isn’t Voysey Street I’m afraid of, Jar- 
red,” she said, ‘‘but the publics in the neigh- 
borhood. You'll never be free from temptation 
while you live within five minutes’ walk of the 
King’s Head.” 

Jarred laughed this remonstrance to scorn. 

“Do you suppose that a tavern parlor is an 
institution peculiar to the neighborhood of Voy- 
sey Street, mother?” he asked. ‘‘There are 
publies in your virtuous suburbs—yes, and sport- 
ing publics, too—in spite of the tabbies. But I 
do honestly mean to cut the turf. It has never 
brought me luck. I haven't the right sort of 
brains for book-making. It wants your stolid 
plodding dullard to make a Napoleon of the turf. 
I never was good at figures. Art and arithmetic 
won't run in double harness.” 

Comforted by this view of things, Mr. Gurner 
felt equal to turning his back upon the sporting 
public and the ring. It was a consoling sensa- 
tion to feel himself too good for that kind of life, 
and to ascribe his failure to a superior genius. 
Nor had his friends of the turf behaved particu- 
larly well to him of late. Even Mr. Jobury, that 
mildest of butchers, had forgotten himself so far 
as to use insulting reference with regard to the 
non-payment of that crown piece borrowed on 
Hampton race-course—a paltry sum, which no 
gentleman would have degradefl himself by re- 
membering. His coffers being replenished by a 
handsome gift from Louisa, Jarred devised the 
most cutting manner of repaying the trifling loan, 
loftily ignoring divers previous amounts, which 
would have swollen the crown to a fivé-pound 
note. He called at Mr. Jobury’s one day at the 
family dinner hour, and delivered the five shil- 
lings, with sundry half-pence, neatly wrapped in 
paper and delicately sealed, to the small domes- 
tie who opened the door, requesting the maiden, 
in a voice intended to be audible in Mr. Jobury’s 
parlor, to inform her master that he refunded 
herewith the loan Mr. Jobury had been so uneasy 
about, principal and interest to date, and that 
he would be obliged for a receipt in full at Mr. 
Jobury’s convenience. 

This message, delivered in Jarred’s haughtiest 
tone, meant eternal divorcement between Jobury 
and Gurner, Three days afterward Mr. Gurner 
reveived an unmistakably feminine epistle, in a 
scratchy caligraphy, beginning with Mr. Jobury’s 
compliments, and finishing in the first person 
with small z’s, requesting the repayment of those 
other moneys for which Mr. Gurner stood indebt- 
ed to his quondam friend. But of this somewhat 
vituperative composition Jarred discreetly avoid- 
ed all acknowledgment. 

Having thus dissevered himself from his bosom 
friend, Jarred felt that he was on his way to the 
Temple of Virtue. The sight of his daughter 
had moved him deeply. Her grace, her refine- 
ment, awakened in him a new disgust for his 
own sordid life; her affection, unchanged and 
unchanging, touched some gentler chord in his 
nature. He remembered remorsefully how little 
he had ever done to culture so bright a flower; 
how this poor child had grown up, like Cinderel- 
la, amidst dirt and ashes, without even a fairy 
godmother; and how small a right he had to 
the love she yielded him so freely, 

**I suppose you had to come to me on the 
sly, my girl,” he said to his daughter that night 
in Vo Street. 

**No, father, I have never any secrets from 
Walter,” she answered, gently. “We only reach- 
ed London at four o’clock this afternoon. We 
are staying at the Charing Cross for a few days 
before we start for our autumn tour, and direct- 
ly after dinner I sent for a cab and came here 
to you. Grandmother was so pleased to see me! 





Tt svemed like old times—except that there was 
no nagging,” added Loo, with a smile. 

** But your husband didn’t like your coming 
here, I'll warrant,” said Jarred, moodily, 

** Well, no, father, honestly he would keep us 
apart if he could. He hasn't quite forgiven you 
for keeping him in hiding all the time he was ill. 
He thinks that through your eqnduact on that 
occasion he has been made to play a paltry part 
toward that poor young lady, Miss Chamney.” 

“Why, what a blessed fool you are, Loo!” 
exclaimed her father, with mingled aggravation 
and contempt. ‘* Don’t you know that he would 
have married that poor young lady but for my 
coup d'état? If I had not contrived to make 
Dr. Ollivant believe he was dead and done for, 
young Leyburne would have been taken home 
to Mr. Chamney’s house, and nursed and petted 
and cried over by the young lady, and then when 
he got well of course he'd have married her, as 
in'duty bound, and been miserable ever after- 
ward, since any one with an eye in his head 
could have told that you were the only woman 
he ever cared for. ‘There never was such a pig- 
headed, ungrateful girl as you, Loo, for looking 
at things in the wrong light. If it hadn’t been 
for my seizing upon the chance that Providence 
flung in my way, you'd never have been Walter 
Leyburne's wife!” . 

‘**T know that, father, and the knowledge of it 
has given me many a miserable hour. I owe all 
my happiness to a trick. I feel as if we had set 
a snare for Walter, and that I was the meanest 
of women in marrying him.” 

**You couldn’t have married him if he hadn’t 
asked you, and he wouldn't have married you if 
he hadn’t loved you better than any one else,” 
retorted Jarred, with ever-increasing contempt. 
** But I think you might be grateful to the man 
who saved your lover from his entanglement with 
another woman, and brought you and him to- 
gether, by one happy stroke of business. If I'd 
been a sleepy kind of a customer, and let the 
golden opportunity slip by me, you wouldn't be 
Mrs. Walter Leyburne.” 

Touched by this reproof, Loo put her arms 
round her father’s neck, and kissed him as ten- 
derly as at their first greeting. 

** Dear father, I am not ungrateful,” she said ; 
ao that all you did was done for my sake. 

n iv" 

** Only you’re ashamed to remember that you 
owe all your good fortune to your poor old fa- 
ther’s help. Never mind, Loo; it is but the way 
of the world. When a man has mounted a lad- 
der, the first thing he does is to kick it down. 
I'm not offended, and I'm not surprised.” 

Jarred stood upon his dignity for a few min- 
utes after this, and Loo had some slight difficulty 
in bringing him round again to his pleasanter 
humor. But he could not long resist the bland- 
ishments of the daughter who had been made a 
lady. She had an air and a grace that were so 
new to him. Her voice, always rich and full, 
had now a subdued sweetness that moved him 
like music. ‘The wandering life she had led with 
her artist husband, the communion with all that 
is loveliest and grandest in nature, the study of 
all that is purest and noblest in art, had been a 
higher educational process than any formal scho- 
lastic routine ever devised by mortal teacher, and 
Loo had profited by her opportunities of culture. 
Jarred’s rugged nature succumbed to a new in- 
fluence. 

At parting that night Loo slipped her purse 
into her father’s hand. 

** It's only a little of my pocket-money, father,” 
she said, ‘* but I dare say it may be useful.” 

‘* My dear, it will,” replied Jarred, frankly. 

** And by-and-by, if I can persuade Walter to 
stop in England and settle down to his work, and 
make a name for himself, as I am sure he could, 
I shall be able to come to see you very often, fa- 
ther,” Loo said, tenderly. ‘*You would like me 
to come, wouldn’t you ?” 

**Like you to come! Why, what else in the 
world have I to be fond of or proud of, Loo? 
And you know I always was proud of you, my 
lass ; not that I ever thought you'd grow up such 
a beauty.” 

** And perhaps Walter might be of some use 
to you professionally,” continued Loo, blushing 
at the paternal praise. ‘‘ He could recommend 
you to people who want pictures restored or vi- 
olins doc—renovated,” said Loo, tripping a little 
over the dubious word. 

**Perhaps he might, my dear, if he cared to 
take so much trouble,” replied Jarred, rather 
stiffly. 

And thus father and daughter had parted a 
day or two before Mr. and Mrs. Leyburne lett 
London for that pleasant leisurely tour which 
brought them ultimately to the Irish lakes, 


It was the remembrance of this interview with 
his daughter which inspired Jarred with the 
yearning for a life somewhat more decent in 
tone than the loose fragmentary existence he had 
been leading for the last year or two. He did 
not sigh for actual respectability—days and 
nights regulated by the clock, meals at stated 
hours, a ten-roomed house in the suburbs, a 
bed of geraniums in a garden fourteen feet by 
twelve, and a parlor-maid with a white apron. 
These things had no attraction for him. But it 
had somehow entered into his mind that there 
was a better life within his capacity than that 
downhill career which he had been traveling with 
such companions as Joseph Jobury and that 
gentleman’s particular circle. Nay, evoked from 
some hidflen depths in his nature, there had 
shone forth of late stray gleams of manhood and 
independence. ‘That five-pound note earned 
from Mr. Abasuerus, the violin dealer, by his 
own patient labor had been sweeter to him than 
Dr. Ollivant’s hush-money, or even largess from 
Walter Leyburne, on whose purse a father-in-law 
had some claim. 

Jarred called in the nearest auctioneer without 
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delay, and asked his advice as to the disposal 
of the second-hand wardrobe. Mr. Plyson, the 
auctioneer, who was experienced in the sale and 
barter of pretty stocks in trade, looked about him 
dubiously for a minute or so before replying. 

‘* How long have you had the business ?” he 
asked Mr, Gurner. 

‘+ It's my mother’s business, not mine,” an- 
swered Jarred, contemptuously. ‘‘ She's been 
trading in these blessed rags for the last nineteen 
or twenty years, I believe.” 

‘*Then why not sell the stock and good-will 
together ?” asked the auctioneer.- 

‘* That's what I say,” ejaculated Mrs. Gurner, 
dolefully, 

** Put an advertisement in L/oyd’s Weekly— 
*A genteel old-established business, admirably 
adapted to a widow or two sisters. Only a small 
capital required. Nothing degrading to the feel- 
ings.’” 

‘** That's how I've always looked at it,” moan- 
ed Mrs. Gurner, 

“The stock by itself would hardly realize ten 
pounds, I should think,” said the professional 
valuer; ‘‘but the stock and good-will ought to 
bring fifty.” 

‘If you put it in that light, I’m agreeable,” 
answered Jarred, ‘‘ I don’t know that I wouldn't 
as lief live any where else, provided I can get a 
north light.” 

The matter was decided on the spot. The 
auctioneer was to find a purchaser for the busi- 
ness and a tenant for the house in one and the 
same person, and Mrs, Gurner and her son were 
to transport their household goods to some new 
abode. So cleverly did this accomplished agent 
manage matters that in less than three weeks 
he re-appeared in Voysey Street with two maiden 
sisters whose minds were set upon a genteel 
business, and who entertained Mrs. Gurner’s 
ideas about the vulgarity of scales and weights. 
To these two spinsters, sallow of complexion 
and sour of aspect, Mr. Plyson exhibited Mrs. 
Gurner’s account-books, and demonstrated by a 
species of arithmetical conjuration that the busi- 
ness had been an eminently remunerative one 
during that lady’s lengthened career. He dwelt 
much upon the ladies’ wardrobe having been es- 
tablished twenty years, whereby he argued its 
uncheckered prosperity ; and was altogether so 
convincing that the elderly spinsters, after com- 
ing backward and forward several times, and 
**mauling about” the stock in trade, as Jarred 
called it, ultimately agreed to give five-and-forty 
pounds for the stock and good-will, and to be- 
come proprietors, as annual tenants, of the house 
and lodgers, ‘‘all unfurnished and permanen- 
cies,” Mrs. Gurner remarked, proudly. 

Mrs. Gurner was ravished at the prospect of 
removal to a new abode. Her dreams were 
haunted by visions of eight-roomed tenements 
at Brompton or South. Kensington—districts 
which nowadays represent a distinction without 
a difference. She thought seriously of the Ken- 
nington Road, and had her fancies about Cam- 
berwell ; and in her daily tasks and nightly 
slumbers she was pursued by the image of a nice 
little bit of garden, which, with the natural yearn- 
ing of a soul long prisoned in a labyrinthine wil- 
derness of brick and mortar, she had set her 
mind upon possessing. 

** It would be such an interest for you, Jarred,” 
she pleaded, ‘‘ and so good for your health, to do 
a little gardening of a morning before breakfast, 
if it was only to train a scarlet-runner. You'd 
enjoy your roll and your rasher, or your Yar- 
mouth bloater, ever so much better for a breath 
of fresh air.” 

** Well, I shouldn’t mind a bit of a grass-plot, 
and a tree to smoke my pipe under,” said Jarred, 
yieldingly. 

“*Or an arbor, Jarred, with a nice little table 
in it, and all comfortable. Hops grow so quick- 
ly and climb so gracefully.” 

** Yes, and so do slugs and spiders,” grunted 
Jarred, with a cynical air, 

** Do you remember that arbor at Cricklewood, 
where we had tea one Sunday afternoon, ever so 
many years ago, when you took me for an out- 
ing, Jarred? We did so enjoy ourselves, and it 
was quite romantic and rural-like to hear the 
cows lowing in the meadows, and see the han- 
soms driving past to the Welsh Harp.” 

**T’'ll tell you what,” said Jarred, after a few 
thoughtful whiffs of his pipe, ‘I wouldn’t mind 
a nice little detached cottage, where we could 
be snug and comfortable and all to ourselves, 
and where Loo could come to see us when she 
had the mind, without having a pack of street 
boys and magging old women staring at her. 
But I won’t have any thing to say to Brompton 
or South -Kensington; that sounds too much 


.like tabbies and psalm-singing.” 


‘* Besides which, I'm afraid the rents would 
be beyond us in that neighborhood,” replied Mrs. 
Gurner, ready to concede any point now that 
Jarred seemed inclined to satisfy the desire of 
her soul for a suburban residence and a garden. 

** Of course,” said Jarred ; ‘‘ wherever there’s 
psalm-singing the rents go up. You stick a 
Gothic church with a tall steeple in the middle 
of an empty field, and three years afterward 
you've got a genteel suburb. The semi-detach- 
ed villas sprout up like mushrooms after rain, 
I'll tell you what, old lady, if you've set your 
heart on a bit of garden, I'll walk over Camber- 
well way this afternoon and look about me.” 

** Lor, Jarred,” cried Mrs. Gurner, enraptured, 
“‘when you speak like that you remind me of 
your father in his best days,” 

“Thank you, mother. I dare say you mean 
it as a compliment, but I don’t care to be remind- 
ed of any resemblance between myself and that 

arty.” 

‘He was as fine-a man as ever wore shoe- 
leather when he and I were married,” answered 
Mrs. Gurner, plaintively. ‘‘ You remember him 
when he was but a wreck, Jarred; when things 
had gone wrong with him, and he'd been led 
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astray. But you oughtn’t to be hard upon him, 
Jarred. It isn’t given to every one to keep the 
right path; and there’s many times I've sat in 
this chair and sobbed my heart out for fear your 
poor father’s weakness was hederitary, and you 
was going the same way.” 

**No,” said Jarred,.with dignity; ‘‘ I’m not 
a saint, but I have contrived to stop short of 
felony.” 

** Ah, Jarred, if you knew how narrow is the 
line of divergence! Your poor father would 
never have gone astray if it hadn’t been for the 
betting ring. He always used to say it was a 
mill-stream, and would suck him down some 
day; and so it did.” 

“*T think you may as well let by-gones be by- 
gones, mother. There's no particular good in 
raking up stale mud.” 

‘* When the heart is overloaded, Jarred, there 
must be some relief.” 

** You'd better employ yourself in furbishing 
up the stock against those two unhappy females 
enter into possession. I'll take an Atlas as far 
as Walworth Gate,” said Jarred, putting on his 
hat. 

** Coldharbor Lane is a lovely neighborhood,” 
suggested Mrs. Gurner. ‘‘I remember the fa- 
mous Greenacre murder when I was a girl, and 
a portion of the body being found in Coldharbor 
Lane. There's the Grove, too, where George 
Barnwell—” 

But Jarred had vanished, and Mrs. Gurner, 
with her chronic sigh, took up a clothes-brush 
and began the work of renovation upon a well- 
worn velvet mantle. 

Perhaps Jarred, in yielding to his mother’s 
desire for fresh woods and pastures new in the 
shape of “a bit of garden,” was not altogether 
sacrificing inclination to duty. In sooth, since 
the idea of mending his ways and breaking with 
the Jobury set had stolen upon him, Voysey 
Street had lost much of its old familiar charm. 
Voysey Street without the Jobury set was dismal 
as a deserted club-house, and Jarred felt that his 
only chance of holding himself aloof from the 
too-fascinating parlor of the King’s Head was to 
put a three-mile walk or a threepenny omnibus 
ride between his own abode and temptation. 
Even then there was the possibility that the 
tempter might be too strong for him. He might 
find himself drawn back to the enchanted spot. 
Yet by quarreling with Jobury he had, as he told 
himself, taken a step in the right direction, He 
and Mr. Jobury now cut each other with cru- 
elest deliberation at every chance encounter ; 
but were Jobury, overcome by a gush of feeling, 
to extend his hand and cry, ‘*‘Gurner, what an 
ass you've made of yourself!” Jarred felt that all 
the strength of his manhood would not be strong 
enough to resist that friendly appeal. He would 
melt at once, and he and Joseph Jobury would 
again be as brothers, SoJarred made his way into 
Regent Street by various short-cuts through noi- 
some alleys—having your thorough-bred London- 
er’s antipathy to broad and airy streets and clean- 
ly rectangular ways—and anon clambered up to 
the box-seat of an Atlas, which carried him as 
far as Walworth Turnpike. 

Mr. Gurner had passed the few years of his 
wedded life in this neighborhood, and a thread 
of tender memories was interwoven with those 
narrow side streets which intersect the district 
between the two broad highways of Walworth 
and Kennington. He had been fond of his young 
wife after his own careless fashion, and they had 
lived comfortably together for four years of a no- 
madic kind of existence, roaming from lodging 
to lodging with a small cart-load of battered old 
goods and chattels which just served to furnish a 
couple of rooms in a scanty gypsy fashion. They 
had moved for the mere pleasure of locomotion, 
it would seem, but urged thereto by some fond 
hallucination that the new second floor to which 
they were going was infinitely superior in accom- 
modation and situation to the domicile they were 
leaving, and in this manner had petegrinated all 
over Walworth, now to be found on a first floor 
in Beresford Street, anon ascending a story 
higher in Manor Place, or making a flank move- 
ment to Hampton Street. Mrs. Jarred Gurner 
had died of a cold caught in her last change of 
abode, on which occasion the nomads had pitch- 
ed their tent too soon after the scrubbing of the 
floors. Old Mrs. Gurner was wont to describe 
pathetically how that damp second-floor back 
had settled upon Louisa’s lungs; but the gods 
may have beheld that young matron with pecul- 
iar favor, inasmuch as the fatal shaft struck her 
before age had withered or custom staled her 
in the estimation of Mr. Gurner. She died at 
four-and-twenty years of age, and Jarred honest- 
ly lamented her. It was after her death that 
he cast in his lot with his mother, and became 
joint proprietor with her of the house in Voysey 
Street, whither Louisa, then between two and 
three years old, was conveyed. And thus it hap- 
pened that Loo had grown up in Voysey Street, 
and had no memory of any other shelter than 
that dingy old tenement in a decayed locality. 

To-day, surveying the bustling Walworth Road 
from the box-seat of the Atlas, Jarred felt a pang 
of regret for his bright young wife, dead twenty 

‘ars ago. He remembered their shifty wander- 

ing life, their cozy little hot suppers and savory 
meat teas, the banquets they had made upon 
bloaters and bread-and-butter, their aldermanic 
feasts upon sausages or a grilled haddock, their 
evening rambles in “‘ the Road,” when the shop- 
windows were lighted and the pavements crowd- 
ed, and the scene had for them all the life and 
brightness of a Parisian boulevard. 

** Poor old days, they're past and gone!” Jar- 
red said to himself, with a sigh. ‘‘I should have 
been a better man, I think, if Louisa had lived.” 

An idle fancy this, perhaps; yet the thought 
had a softening influence, and Mr. Gurner es- 
teemed himself more kindly on account of that 
capacity for better things which had been nipped 





this softer feeling full upon him, and at every 
footstep recalling fond memories of his youth, 
Jarred peregrinated Camberwell, and about sun- 
set discovered a queer little lopsided house, with 
a weedy neglected garden backing on to a canal. 
The garden was small, certainly, but it was larger 
than the oblong patch of barren ground which is 
usually allotted to a modern villa within three 
miles of Charing Cross, and it was screened from 
the outer world by a dense hedge of elder haw- 
thorn. In the middle of the rank grass-plot 
there stood a fine old pear-tree—a tree that must 
have been planted a century ago, when Camber- 
well was among the most rustic of suburban 
villages ; a tree with a thick rugged trunk and 
spreading branches, which in this autumnal sea- 
son bore actual pears. They might have the fla- 
vor of turnips and the consistence of wood, but 
they were pears, 

That pear-tree decided Jarred. There was a 


- decent-sized room on the first floor, with a win- 


dow facing north, an apartment which would 
serve for Mr. Gurner’s work-room; and he did 
not concern himself in any wise about the rest 
of the rooms, which were somewhat small and 
eccentric in shape. He made no inquiries as to 
coal cellar ér wash-house, he drew no evil augury 
from the smoke-blackened chimney-piece in the 
kitchen, but he struck a bargain on the spot with 
the agent who showed him the tenement. He 
was to have the house—Malvina Cottage was its 
name—rent-free for the ensuing quarter, on con- 
sideration of his foregoing all repair and embel- 
lishment thereof, and at an annual rent of five- 
and-twenty pounds afterward. 

** And it’s one of the cheapest houses in Cam- 
berwell,” said the agent, with conviction, ‘‘ and 
one of-the most convenient for a small family.” 

** It seems to have been a longish time to let,” 
remarked Jarred, contemplating the weedy gar- 
den. 

“*T might have let it no end of times if I 
hadn’t stuck out for a substantial tenant,” re- 
plied the agent. ‘*‘ By-the-bye, I suppose you 
can give satisfactory references ?” 

**T have lived twenty years in the house I 
now occupy,” said Jarred, loftily, ‘‘and I can 
refer you to my landlord.” 

‘¢That’s more than sufficient.” 

Jarred returned to Voysey Street after dark, 
well satisfied with his work. That pear-tree had 
fascinated him. He had pleasant ideas of long, 
lazy Sabbath mornings, seated in a bee-hive chair 
under that tree, smoking the pipe of contentment, 
and listening to the charch-bells as they called 
less independent-minded citizens to the morning 
service. He liked the notion of Malvina Cot- 
tage, that domicile being in a peculiarly retired 
corner—a narrow little bit of lane between a 
church and the canal, which led nowhere. He 
felt that he could live his own life there, and 
that his artistic powers in the manipulation of 
the fiddle family would bourgeon afresh in that 

ul retirement. 

He gave Mrs. Gurner a glowing description 
of the cottage, firing that long-suffering matron’s 
soul with the idea that she was going to begin 
life afresh as a lady. 

** You can keep a decent servant, old woman,” 
he said, ‘‘ not one of your chance girls that come 
from nowhere, and are always gone home to their 
mothers when one wants them to run on: an er- 
rand. On the income Leyburne allows us, and 
what I can add to it, we ought to live comforta- 
bly.” 

**And so we can, Jarred, if you will keep 
away from the public-house.” 

**I mean to do it, mother. I shall take my 
glass of hollands-and-water at home, like a gen- 
tleman. I'm sick of your public-house riffraff.” 

This was Jarred Gurners renunciation of his 
vices, and he was very much in earnest. He 
had tasted too much of the dust and ashes that 
constitute the core of life’s Dead Sea fruit, and 
was inclined to forego pleasures that had brought 
discomfort and disgust in their train. And deep 
in his heart there lurked the desire to be more 
worthy of his handsome daughter, a less incon- 
grous element in Mrs. Walter Leyburne’s life. 

**I know she’s fond of me,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and she has been true as steel from first 
to last. But if she were to meet me walking in 
the street with any of my old chums, she'd be 
obliged to cut me. I should like to stand a lit- 
tle bit higher in the social scale, so that Loo 
could point to me and say, ‘'That’s my father,’ 
without a blush.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ORE than nine years ago six acres of land 
were given by the city of Springtield, Lli- 
nois, to the National Lincoln Monument Asso- 
ciation, whereon should be erected a fitting tes- 
timonial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 
The site was in Oak Ridge Cemetery. From 
thirty-seven designs for a monument the associ- 
ation selected one submitted by Larkin G. Mead, 
Jun., to be constructed of granite and bronze. 
This design included, in addition to the archi- 
tectural parts of the monument, a statue of Lin- 
coln, the coat of arms of the United States, and 
four groups—infantry, cavalry, artillery, and ma- 
rines—all to be cast in bronze. It was not until 
the fall of 1869 that the massive foundations were 
laid. In the summer of 1871 the monument was 
so far advanced toward completion that the re- 
mains of Thomas Lincoln, son of President Lin- 
coln, who died in Chicago in July of that year, 
were deposited in the crypt at the extreme west, 
and two months later the remains of the Presi- 
dent and of his two sons, William and Edward, 
were removed from the temporary vault in which 
they had been placed to the monument. The 
foundation for the main shaft is a bed of con- 
erete seventeen feet square and eight feet deep, 
upon which rests a solid piece of block-stone 
masonry, built to the height of thirty-nine feet 
and fourinches, At the four corners of the cen- 





in the bud by his wife’s untimely death. With 


tral shaft are pedestals for the four groups of 
statuary. The pedestal on which the statue of 





Lincoln rests is on the south side of the shaft, 
and has the United States coat of arms sunk in 
bronze in its front. There are two surrounding 
walls, the outer one including a square of seven- 
ty-twoandahalffeet. Projecting from the south 
side is an oval room thirty-two and a half feet 
long by twenty-four feet wide, which extends in- 
ward nearly to the base of the monument, and is 
called “‘ Memorial Hall.’’ The “‘ Vestibule of the 
Catacomb” is the name given to a somewhat 
smaller room on the north side. Upon the walls 
are immense slabs of Illinois stone, forming a 
terrace reached by four flights of granite steps. 

On October 15 the statue of Lincoln was un- 
veiled, with appropriate ceremonies, in the pres- 
ence of an immense concourse of people. The 
President of the United States and other distin- 
guished men took part in the exercises of the 
oceasion. It was the universal verdict that the 
statue was a faithful representation of Abraham 
Lineoln. Mrs. Lincoln was too ill to be pres- 
ent on the occasion. Robert T. Lincoln, only 
surviving son of the President, and other rela- 
tives were in attendance. 

The contributions for the monument and stat- 
uary have come from numerous sources: from 
several of the States; from military companies 
and regiments; from the colored soldiers of our 
army; from churches, Sunday-schools, public 
schools, societies, and individuals. All classes 
have shown an interest in the undertaking. The 
monument and the statue of Lincoln are finish- 
ed and paid for. The citizens of Chicago have 
pledged themselves to raise the $13,700 for the 
infantry groups 137 gentlemen of New York have 
each paid $100 for the naval group; and the as- 
sociation has assurances from Boston and Phila- 
delphia that a similar provision will be made for 
the remaining groups. 


The work of constructing a new carriage road 
from the Crawford House to the summit of 
Mount Washington has been begun. The en- 
tire distance will be nine miles, and the cost 
of the road is estimated at $25,000. Forty or 
a men will be employed during the winter, 
and a shanty for their accommodation has been 
erected in the woods about a quarter of a mile 
from the Crawford House. It will be impossible 
to place more than one gang of men upon the 
work, since nothing can be transported up the 
mountain until the road is constructed, and not 
more than sixty men will be employed during 
the summer, As the early snows generally pro- 
tect the ground from frost, it will be feasible to 
extend the work to the summit of Mount Clin- 
ton during the winter, unless the weather is un- 
commonly severe, and it is thought the work 
along the summits of the mountains may be 
completed next summer. A solid ledge of rock 
will be encountered in the route across Mount 
Pleasant, which will necessitate-much blasting, 
and make the chief item of expense. 


The alleged accomplices of Bazaine’s escape 
do not suffer very severe puvishment. Colonel 
Villette is to be imprisoned for six months, M. 
Rull, the chief culprit, for ten months, and the 
four prison subordinates for shorter periods. 


The regular Sabbath work of a Minnesota min- 
ister is thus described: ‘* A ride every Sabbath of 
ten miles; three stations, and a sermon at each; 
the superintendence of two Sabbath -schools, 
with a Bible class in each; playing the musical 
instrument at one station, and leading the sing- 
ing at all three, with the sexton’s work general- 
ly.” And he is happy in his work. But we hope 
that he takes his Sunday on Monday. 





The City of Tokio, the companion steamer of 
the City of Peking, sailed for Aspinwall October 
26. These two steamers are the largest Ameri- 
can boats ever built. 


This is the way they do it “‘ out West.’’ Sev- 
eral years ago, when Miss Anna Dickinson was 
about to lecture in a Western town, the gentile- 
man who was to introduce her to the audience 
asked what was her subject, and she replied, 
“Jeanne d’Arc.’’ He rose with great gravity 
and remarked, ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you Miss Anna E 
Dickinson, who will be remembered as the ar- 
dent friend of the late lamented Lincoln, and 
who will instruct you this evening in regard to 
that other illustrious man and noble patriot, 
John Dark.”’ 





It is a theory of Runeburg, the Swedish poet, 
that it is the longing for light alone which draws 
birds southward. It is generally supposed that 
they go south for warmth and more abundant 
food; but why, then, it is asked, do they leave 
their rich hunting grounds to return to the 
north? It is certain that as soon as ever the 
long northern days begin the wanderers return 
to their old haunts. 





The mansion of the late Duke of Brunswick, 
located near the Are de l’Etoile, was repiete 
with magic arrangements equal to any of the 
enchantments of abodes described in fairy tales. 
A visitor at late or undue hours, on touching 
the knocker of the front-door, would feel an 
electric commotion, and at the same time a 
noisy chime would reverberate through the 
building, setting a staff of attendants on foot. 
The entrance of each room was defended by 
similar electrical tell-tales. The duke’s treasury 
was hoarded in a pavilion dependent on the 
main building, and guarded by an ingenious 
series of difficulties. There were no doors ap- 
parently, but on touching a needle concealed in 
a certain corner and pulling an almost invisible 
hair-wire the visitor was introduced into a room 
devoid of any furniture and apparently without 
outlet. By certain operations he could be hoist- 
ed into the.treasure-room. There the choicest 
gems were locked in strong iron safes, the mere 
attempt at opening which would have brought 
a volley of musketry on the ill-advised intruder. 





There are, according to the estimate of a 
French veterinary surgeon, 16,149,800 horses in 
Europe. Of this number he reckons that 
France has 3,663,600 and Austria 3,100,000. 





The remains of an extinct monster have been 
discovered in Seneca, Michigan. A farmer, while 
scraping out a ditch on his farm, came in con- 
tact with an obstacle, which proved to be an 
immense horn of some animal. Investigation 
brought to light the other horn and sundry 
bones. The space occupied by the whole skele- 





ton is over twenty feet long, and the tips of the 
horns are twenty feet apart. Each of these im- 
mense horns weighs about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds. One frontal tooth, which was 
secured, weighs four and a half pounds. Many 
thousands of people have viewed these remains, 
but those who have seen the tusks of the mas- 
todon aver that these horns bear no resemblance 
to them. » 





Mr. Spurgeon has twin sons eighteen years of 
age. One is engaged in mercantile business, and 
the other aims to be an artist. But their father 
hopes some day to see both of them preachers. 





The attempt to make a cat cross Niagara River 
on a rope has ignominiously failed, as it ought 
to do. One Mr. Stebbins Peer, a rope-walker, 
who has had a cable stretched across Niagara 
River just below the new suspension-bridge, de- 
siring to have two sensations combined, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of taking a cat on the 
rope, and starting it on ahead of him, When 
about thirty feet from shore, he put the cat on 
the rope. Tabby, instead of making a bee-line 
across, turned upon Peer, climbed upon him, 
and fastened her teeth in his shoulder. Puss 
stuck fast; Peer lost his balance-pole, and had 
to scramble back to shore as best he could. 





At East Dereham, Norfolk, on the site of the 
house where the poet Cowper spent his declin- 
ing years, a handsome church has been erected, 
called “‘The Cowper Congregational Church.” 
The vestry has been fitted up with the doors and 
paneling of the room in which Cowper lived, 
and a granite monument nine feet high is about 
to be placed in front of the church. 





Boston hack-men have had a fair reputation, 
but they will lose it if some of their number 
continue the practice of keeping passengers 
waiting such an unreasonable time in carriages. 
If there is any thing that is annoying to a trav- 
eler, it is to sit helpless in a hack while the driver 
is roaming around the station in the hope of se- 
curing a fifth passenger, knowing the train he 
wishes to take will start in a few minutes. Pas- 
sengers always expect some delay in securing 
baggage, etc., but they have a right to complain 
if the time becomes unreasonably long. 





A great change has been wrought in China 
within a few years. The violent opposition to 
Christianity, which was so strong in Canton, 
has nearly ceased. Free schools have been in- 
augurated, hospitals erected, and even preachers 
are sent to preach through country and city. 

Garibaldi’s recent work, The Thousand, just 
published at Turin, is chiefly occupied by the 
recital of the exploits of the thousand volun- 
teers from which it takes its title. There were 
4322 subscribers to the volume, although it ap- 
pears that only 1942 have paid their subscrip- 
tion. But the money thus obtained, after pay- 
ing the expenses of publishing the work, has 
been invested by the managing committee in 
Italian stocks for the benefit of the author. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. L. B.—Make a cuirass basque of your blue 














velvet, and trim with a band of feathers. Your black 
cashmere can be either a cuirass basque and long apron 
or else a cuirass polo aise. Trim with jet gailoon and 
fringe. 

My.crit.—The Dolman with long drooping sides is 
the favorite shape fot opera cloaks, Fur trimmings 
are most in favor for border them. Line with silk 
of a becoming color, and trim with white fox, ermine, 
or swan’s-down border. Imported cloaks are of the 
new white matelassé silk edged with silver-fox fur. 

Country Girt.—Of your three yards of silk you can 
only get sleeves and some sort of tablier tr ning—an 
over-ekirt is impossible. Draw your skirt back close- 


iy and put ruffles, or bands, or puffs, or folds of the 
silk on the front breadths, or else shape a kind of 
apron sash that will drape the front breadths, begin- 
ning a fourth of a yard be the belt, and falling 
nearly to your flounce, Edge this small wrinkled 
apron with fringe, and put large locped bows on the 








side seams where it joins the back, With your pretty 
brown poplin get a lighter shade of cashmere for a 
cuirass and over-skirt, retaining dark poplin sleeves 


and lower skirt. The girl’s sailor blue suit would be 
prettiest trimmed with bias black cashmere bands or 
else black Titan braid, Large thick pearl buttons 
would look well on your boy’s suit, 

F. M.—Make your mother’s black cashmere with a 
cuirass polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No, 43, 
Vol. VIL, and trim with side pleatings of the same and 
Titan braid. 

Morean Co;—Capes are worn on long cloth cloaks. 
| but not on the shorter jackets. Trim with jet fringe. 

J. H. 8.—There is no reason why a veil should not 
be worn with a pearl-colored silk; but it is usually 
confined to white wedding toilettes. Get camel’s-hair 
or cashmere either gray or black for a cuirass polo- 
naise. The long black silk should have a demi-train 
and basque, with the front breadths trimmed their 
whole length with clusters of folds, fringe, and lace, 
while the back has a singleshirred flounce, Jet galloon 
and lace trim the basque. , 

Ruta N.—Have a demi or full train according to 
fancy; a high basque with long sleeves formed of 
alternate lengthwise puffs of pink and white. The 
basque should be all pink. The three front breadths 
may be white, the back ones pink, with puffs down 
the front, and a deep shirred flounce behind, 

Ciara D, F.—Eastlake’s books will give you infor- 
mation abont house furnishing. 

A. M.—Only a carping friend would tell you that a 
window garden is out of place in your parlor, and only 
suitable for sitting-rooms. Some of the handsomest 
houses in Fifth Avenue and other city streets have 
bay-windows filled with plants. 

M. M.—Holland House has not been reprinted in this 
country, nor do we think that it is likely to be. The 
gist of the book has been given in the various maga- 
zine articles that have been written on the subject. 
We know of no cheap edition of the book, 

A Stnoret Apmreer.—Your ideas about trimming 
the cashmere sacque are good. Use the French Sacque 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL 

A Frtenp ty Neev.—A border of black marten fur 
would be the most stylish trimming for your velvet 
sacque, but the matelassé border is also in good taste. 
Have a cuirass and tablier of your cashmere trimmed 





with jet. 
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CROSSING THE GLACIER DES BOSSONS BY THE 


O reach the summit of Mont Blanc, the highest mountain 

of Europe, is the chief ambition of the Swiss tourist. 
The task is full of difficulty and danger, and is achieved by 
few, which is not strange when we consider that its height is 
15,744 feet above the level of the sea, or nearly twice that 
of our own Mount Washington. On the south side it rises 
precipitously 11,700 feet from the valley. 
made on the north side, from the valley of Chamounix, which 
is itself some 3000 feet above the sea-level. Mont Blanc is 
situated on the confines. of Savoy and Piedmont, and forms a 
part of the Pennine Alps, so called by the Romans, who, in 
common with all the Celts, were accustomed to style everv 
high mountain Pen or Ben, and who built a temple to Jupiter 











HORIZONTAL LADDER. 


The ascent is | 


Penninus in one of the val- 
leys of this highest Alpine 
range. For a long time 
the mountain was deemed 
inaccessible. Its ascent 
was first attempted in 1762 
by Pierre Simon, of Cha- 
mounix, who endeavored 
to climb it first by the Gla- 
cier des Bossons, and then 
by the French side, but 
failed in both. During the 
next twenty years De Saus- 
sure ‘and several others 
vainly attempted the as- 
cent, and it was not until 
June, 1786, that Jacques 
Balmat, a guide of Cha- 
mounix, who had strayed 
from a party and been 
forced to spend the night 
in the mountain, discov- 
ered a path which he felt 
convinced would lead him 
tothe summit. On the sev- 
enth of the following Au- 
gust, in company with Dr. 
Paccard, of Chamounix, 
he undertook the ascent, 
and at half past six the fol- 
lowing evening they were 
the first to stand on the top 
of Mont Blanc, where they 
remained for half an hour, 
On hearing of the success 
of their enterprise, the illus- 
trious savant, De Saussure, 
immediately renewed his at- 
tempts to scale the mount- 
ain, and on the third of 
August, 1787, with a serv- 
ant and eighteen guides, 
reached the summit, and 
employed four hours there 
in making observations of 
the greatest interest to the 
scientific world. During 
the subsequent forty years 
eigliteen persons, exclusive 
of guides, made the ascent. 
Since that time it has been 
more or less frequently 
made by daring tourists, 
It is seldom attempted by 
ladies, though a very few 
have reached the summit, 
a young girl named Maria 
de Mont Blanc having been the first. ‘Two enterprising la- 
dies, indeed—Mademoiselle d’Angeville and an English lady, 
Mrs. Hamilton—on reaching the top avere lifted by the guides 
above their shoulders, that they might boast of having at- 
tained the highest altitude in Europe. In 1859 Professor 
Tyndall and Dr. Frankland, with nine guides and servants, 
climbed Mont Blanc, and established a series of thermometric 
stations from the summit to Chamounix, which, however, were 
subsequently destroyed by storms. ‘To accomplish this they 
passed the night on the top of the mountain in a tent which 
had been carried up for the purpose—an experiment never 
attempted by any other human beings. Professor Tyndall 
says that throughout the night they did not suffer from cold, 
though they had no fire, 
and the adjacent snow 
was but five degrees above 
zero. The north wind blew 
rather fiercely over the sum- 
mit, but they found a shel- 
tered place where they were 
screened from its blast. 





was sensibly weaker than 
below, resembling the burst- 
ing of a cork from a Cham- 
pagne bottle; and the light 
of the candles appeared 
much feebler than at the 
bottom of the mountain, 
though experiments proved 
that the quantity consumed 
was the same, The sun- 
rise from the mountain he 
describes as singularly mag- 
nificent, ‘The snow on the 
shaded flank of the mount- 
ain was of a pure blue, be- 
ing illuminated solely by 
the reflected light of the 
sky, while the summit was 
crimson, being illuminated 
by transmitted light. The 
contrast was indescribably 
lovely. The summit as seen 
from the valley is usually a 
bright orange. 

‘The terrors of ascending 
Mont Blane diminish with 
familiarity, still it is an un- 
dertaking which should be 
attempted only by agile 
and stout-hearted persons, 
accustomed to mountain 
climbing. Until quite late- 
ly twelve guides have been 
thought necessary for one 
person; now, however, two 
or three are deemed suffi- 
cient. Each guide receives 
100 franes. Travelers 
usually make the ascent in 
two days. Leaving Cha- 
mounix at eight a.m., they 
reach the Grands Mulets at 
five p.M., where they wait 
until midnight, when they 
start for the summit, which 
they reach in time to see 
the sunrise. Some, how- 





SIGNALING TO CHAMOUNIX, 


ever, take three days; the 
first to the Grands Mulets, 


The explosion of a pistol | } " ‘ 
| ardous of ascents, though the artist faltered on the way, and | anced that the sound of o fs 
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the second to the summit and back, and the third again to | failed to reach the very sumbit. 


Chamounix. The perils ave greatly aggravated by foggy 


weather. 


mountain in a storm; and an English lady and her servant 


oe, “he 


were swallowed up in a crevasse the same year. But a small | comfortable fashion of traveliq 
| part of the ascent can be made on mules, 
bound together by ropes, as seen in the accompanying pic- 





AMIDST SNOW AND ICE—TRAIN EN)ROUTE F 


The 


series shows the party crossijg a yaw 


In 1870 a party of eleven persons perished on the | Glacier des Bossons, one of th@pur glaci: 





| the valley of Chamounix, on @}orizontal 
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DUBBING THE BOOTS ON THE TOP OF THE HUT. ™ 





In the 
The travelers are | them bonnd together with rog§ on their 
| Mulets. ‘*‘ We walked along @eys of sn 





tures, which well illustrate the incidents of this most haz- ‘* between huge pyramids an@jnacles « 
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“THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER’—COLLAPSMTHE A’ 
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TRS BAZAR. 
OF MONT BLANC. 


the other two bedrooms, 
with two beds in each. 
The partitions are only a 
single plank thick. The 
back of the house is im- 
bedded in the rock. ‘‘Im- 
mediately'on reaching the 
inn,” says the artist, ‘* our 
boots were taken off, and 
the porters perched them- 
selves on the roof of the 
hut, and prepared them 
with dubbing, after which 
they were left in the sun to 
dry. But they soon had to 
bring them in and hang 
them on every available 
peg, fora cloud enveloped 
us, and we found ourselves 
in the midst of a hail- 
storm. ‘The lights of Cha- 
mounix began to twinkle. 
It had been arranged that 
if I went up higher I was 
to signal three lights, I 
told my guide to do so, but 
he signaled first three and 
then a lot more, so that the 


signal was unintelligible.” 
IN ENJROUTE FOR THE GRANDS MULETS. The guide evidently 







} knew what he was about, 
'y sumpit The first picture of the | guides, with tremendous energy, seemed to me to choose just. | for the artist finally eol- 
crossig a yawning crevasse of the the way which I should have avoided ; and ventured along | lapsed before reaching the 
2 of thgbur glaciers that debouch into | narrow ledges of snow and ice, cutting steps for themselves | summit, and was obliged 
x, on @borizontal ladder—a most un- | as they went, in which we followed safely. ! to return to the inn of the 
wears & i SS Grands: Mulets, where he 
' Jay ill in bed for some 
| days, with nothing better 
| to amuse him than the con- 
| templation of the traces 
| left by his predecessors on 
the wall of the room. He 
had, however, accomplish- 
ed enough to. secure his 
reputation as a mountain- 
eer, and to be received as 
a hero on his return by his 
admiring friends in the 

valley. 
The ascent of Mont 
| Blane, indeed, is so infre- 
-_— quent as to create a sensa- 
tion whenever it is attempt- 
ed. Spectators are wont 
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INN AT THE GRANDS MULETS—CONTEMPLATION OF FAIRY FOOTSTEPS. 


for glory, and that renown 
of no kind can be pur- 
chased except at some sac- 
rifice. 

Less ambitious tourists, 
however, can see Mont 
Blane nearly as well, and 
incur quite danger enough 
to satisfy the average mind, 
by contenting themselves 
with the many excursions 
in the neighborhood, which 

resent varied views of the 
Monarch of Mountains— 
such as ascending the Mon- 
tanvert, crossing the Mer 
de Glace, and visiting the 
Chapeau, the Jardin, the 
Flégére, and the Brévent. 
From the latter mountain, 
which itself is 8500 feet 
high, and which is direct- 
ly behind Chamounix, a 
particularly fine view. may 
be had of Mont Blanc, 
and the path may be traced 
to the summit. On all 
these excursions guides 
are necessary. On the 
more difficult ones a guide 
accompanies each person, 
especially if there are la- 
dies. ‘The grand tour of 
Mont Blanc from Cha- 
mounix to Aosta and Mar- 
tigny, via the Col du Bon- 

homme, Col de la Seigne, 
Courmaygeur, and the Great 
Saint Bernard, thus en- 
compassing the mountain, 
usually takes seven days, 





of travelim In the next picture we see | 


The next picture shows Pélagie Deplans, the housekeeper 
+ with rom on their way to the Grands | 


of the inn of the Grands Mulets, a good-looking woman of 
xd along @eys of snow,” says the artist, | about forty, with a night-cap, and a woolen wrapper about 
mids an@@nnacles of ice, so nicely bal- | her chest.. The inn is a wooden hut, divided into a kitchen 
d of a f@sli would upset them. ‘The | in the centre, with a place for the guides on one side, and on 
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traveling amidst a fog. 









OLLAPSHTHE ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT. 





snow line to the summit, and anxiously watch the party as | cursions in the neighborhood of Mont Blanc, is situated on 
Huzzas rend the air when they 
reach the top in safety; and their friends feel half the weight 
of care lifted from their mind, for the descent is yet to be | of August and September, when the season is at its height, 
made, and this is equally perilous, But at least the adven- 

turous travelers will have actually reached the highest point | n 
in Europe, and haye earned the right to record their names | place, where the grandest scenery of Europe is op exhibition, 
by that of De Saussure, who stood on thé spot only after | and its display is the principal industry of the place. Sight- 
twenty-seven years of fruitless struggles. If, after their de- 
scent into the valley, as is commonly the case, their eyes be- 
come weak, their skin peels off, and sheir whole system is 
debilitated in consequence of the rarefied air of the mountain 
and the terrible strain they have endured, they must console 
themselves with the thought that one must suffer something 


they scramble along the way. 


and should be made by 
all who have time to see 
Mont Blanc from its dif- 
ferent points of view. The 
southern. aspect is very 
rugged and grand, being 
absolutely precipitous, and 
inaccessible to any but 
winged creatures. The 
excursion should only be 
made in fine weather, for 
there is always danger in 








The village of Chamon- 
nix, which is the head- 
quarters of the various ex- 
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PELAGIE DEPLANS, THE HOUSEKEEPER OF THE GRANDS MULETS. 


the right bank of the river Arve, in the lovely valley of 
the same name. It is a bustling caravansary in the months 


and is filled with travelers who can searcely find accommo- 
dation in its numerous hotels. It is in fact a gennine show 


| seeing is here reduced to a system; the business of hiring 
guides and mules is regulated by the state, which fixes a reg- 
ular tariff thereon, and compels travelers, with a few excep- 
tions, to take guides in turn from the list. ‘The cost of 
guides for these excursions ranges from three to one hundred 
| francs each ; and mules are rated at about the same price. As 














ONCE MORE ON TERRA FIRMA—RECEPTION OF SUCCESSFUL CLIMBERS, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Novemprr 14, 1874. 





year passes in which some of them, with their 
charges, are not ingulfed by an avalanche or 
crevasse in these realms of eternal snow. 





OVER THE RIVER. 


I wap a glorious coronal—emeralds, sapphires, and 
earls ; 

PA was its glow on the frank young brow, mid 
the sheen of the clustering curls, 

But the purest gem of the diadem was the first to 
drop away. 

There are few to be told, mid the tarnished gold, 
round the tresses scant and gray. 

Men ask for the jewels I wore erewhile: 

“Over the river,” I say, and smile. 


I had a wealth of beautiful buds, crimson and golden 
and blue; 

Through the April hours my fair frail flowers nor 
change nor drooping knew ; 

But some shrunk aud died in the summer's pride, 
some faded in autumn’s rain: 

The wild winds moan where I stand alone, on the 
arid leafless plain. 

“*Where are the roses you cherished of late ?” 

“Over the river,” I say, and wait. 


I had a lute, whose music was the glory of life to 
me; 

Love gave to each string its happy ring, hope woke 
ite melody. 

But the thrilling chords and the passionate words 
died into silence soon, 

And my faint cold touch can not wake so much as 
the ghost of a vanished tune. 

“ Where is the measure you loved the best ?” 

“ Over the river, with all the rest.” 


Fast as the fleeting moments, sure as the night to 
the day, 

Our hopes and pleasures, our joys and treasures, glide 
from our clasp away ; 

Sudden and swift the dark clouds lift, the lightning 
flashes down— é 

Not an hour we know on our path below, if marked 
for the cross or the*srown: 

Yet God guides all to the perfect day; 

Till we cross the river, love, trust, and pray. 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


T must always be a delicate task to write a 
biography of a living member of the fellow- 
ship of illustrious men and women. ‘The proba- 
bility of the praise or blame being read by its ob- 
ject must make the writer fearful lest the one 
seem fulsome or the other harsh, and so the gen- 
erous tribute to those who hold a lofty place in 
the ranks of genius is often restrained by the 
timidity and shyness which are so apt to attend 
deep and earnest admiration. 

When to a nation’s pride in the possession of 
& great artist or author are added individual es- 
teem and affection, surely we may look on the 
recipient of such feelings as having attained the 
very brightest success—success in that best and 
sweetest form, which may be worn as it has been 
won, untarnished by the breath of wrong or suf- 
oe caused in its acquirement to any human 
sou 

Such a well-earned fame belongs to-day to the 
subject of the picture on our first page—Charlotte 
Cushman, the greatest American dramatic art- 
ist. She has possessed it for many years, for the 
earlier steps of her career belong almost to the 
first chapters of the history of the drama in this 
country. The incidents of her life, her strug- 
gies and her indomitable courage, have been too 
often noticed to need more than a slight refer- 
ence in this sketch.. Born in Boston July 23, 
1816, she became, while yet hardly more than a 
child, an important help to her mother, who had 
been obliged to take upon herself the task of 
maintaining her young family. The Woods, who 
forty years ago were the reigning stars of opera, 
met with Miss Cushman, who was just then mak- 
ing a brave fight for education and position as a 
singer. Coming one morning to sing at Mrs. 
‘Wood's rooms, she chose some simple ballad, 
which she sang without conscious effort. At 
its close the artist listener testified to the power 
of the songstress by streaming tears. She hast- 
ened to cali her husband to hear this strangely 
moving voice, and his eyes also filled at the deep 
melody, the intense feeling, of Charlotte’s art- 
less singing. At the desire of the Woods she 
strove for a long and dreary season to train her 
voice, under the misfortune of utterly false and 
useless direction, which at last resulted in the 
entire destruction (for opera at least) of the grand 
—* overstraining it in absurd and unnatural 

Ani calamity surely, thought 
the heart-broken young singer and her friends, 
and yet we undoubtedly owe our great actress to 
this untoward circumstance. 

In New Orleans, where her great disappoint- 
ment had met her, she, advised by a good friend, 
himself an actor, made her first studies for the 
stage, and her first nee on it, as Lady 
Macbeth. Her daring was rewarded by a great 
success. She repeated the play for many nights, 
and returned to New York with high hopes of 
fame and independence. Here her real. strug- 
gles began. In their process her love and affin- 
ity for Shakspeare and the great dramatists un- 
folded, ‘Through hardships, disappointments, 
sickness of heart and of body, she toiled on, never 
losing faith in herself, never bating one jot of 
her high aim and purpose, never taking one back- 
ward step in her brave career. When at last 
the reward came, recognition and appreciation 
to her heart’s content, it left her unspoiled, un- 
affected, and still aspiring to greater excellence 
in her art. Hers was always that ‘noble dis- 
content” which is never satisfied with its own 
attainments. The training in the first steps, the 
artistic mechanism, if one may so call it, had 
not been within her reach, and she felt very keen- 
ly the want of it through her long years of toil- 





ing after the formula of her art. Her only help- 
ers were her own intuitions, her experiments, and 
her mistakes, which, after all, are effective and 
enduring, if somewhat rugged, teachers, 

To quote Miss Cushman’s own words, when 
at the time of the great French actress Rachel’s 
appearance here Miss C, was among her warm- 
est appreciators, ‘‘I used to look on in a per- 
fect rapture of wonder and admiration at her 
unapproachable art, and often as I left the thea- 
tre, and compared my own acting with hers, de- 
spair took possession of me, and a mad impulse 
to end life and effort together.” 

We have in this ingenuous confession a key 
to her whole character; in it no mean envy, no 
unworthy depreciation of rival talent, ever found 
place. Quick to perceive and generous to recog- 
nize merit in others, she has ever given instant 
encouragement and hearty sympathy to the work- 
ers for and in art whom she has met. Her rev- 
erence for her own art and her love for it are 
unbounded, To two young girls just beginning 
their career in art she said, lately, “‘I think I 
love and revere all arts equally, only putting my 
own just above the others, because in it I recog- 
nize the union and culmination of all. To me 
it seems as if when God conceived the world, 
that was Poetry; He formed it, and that was 
Sculpture ; He colored it, and that was Painting, 
atid then, crowning work of all, He peopled it 
with living beings, and that was the grand, di- 
vine, eternal Drama.” 

Of the great dramatic impersonations of Char- 
lotte Cushman it is hardly necessary now to 
speak. In Queen Katharine, in Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Eighth, she could exhibit her grand 
queenliness, her womanly sweetness and dignity. 
Lady Macbeth, awful in her daring crime and 
her remorse, in the broken-hearted despair of 
the wife who had done all and lost all for the 
husband whose ruin was the only result; ‘‘ The 
Wife,” in Milman’s tragedy ; Julia, in Zhe Hunch- 
back ; Lady ‘Teazle, and very many of the more 
modern dramatic heroines, proved her great ver- 
satility; and these impersonations must live in 
the memories of too many lovers of the drama to 
need more than a passing allusion to bring them 
fresh'y to mind. Her great vigor of mind and 
power of adaptation were best displayed in the 
male characters of Cardinal Wolsey and Romeo ; 
and her Meg Merrilies, in the musical drama of 
Guy Mannering, was an entirely fresh and origi- 
nal conception. Her first trial of it was made 
without study, without rehearsal, or suggestions 
from any source. While the great English ten- 
or, Braham, was starring in New York as Ber- 
tram, in Guy Mannering, the lady who had the 
role of Meg Merrilies took suddenly ill, The 
manager appealed to Miss Cushman to take the 
part ata moment's notice. Then, as always, her 
own pleasure and convenience were waived when 
she was called on to do a generous or helpful 
act: she went early to the theatre on the evening 
of the play, hastily selected or contrived some 
suitable *‘ rags,” and, finding a deserted quarter 
behind the scenes, began a rapid study of Meg. 
The thought suddenly came to her, “ If Bertram, 
the nursling of the old gypsy, is now a grown 
man, surely Meg will not be the hale, erect wom- 
an they all make her out to be. I must certain- 
ly put more truth into my Meg.” 

When the moment of her entrance came, Bra- 
ham stood expecting the usual conventional Meg 
Merrilies ; but the first words of the old gypsy 
caused him to start in veritable, unacted sur- 
prise. _He turned to see a weird being, wrinkled, 
bent, hollow-eyed, a staff clutched in her skeleton 
hand, a wonderful costume of tatters and faded 
colors, yet withal a presence of power and grand- 
eur, a dignity and command in speech and voice. 
No wonder it roused the great tenor to new ef- 
forts. After the curtain had fallen on the first 
act, Miss Cushman harried to her dressing-room 
to con the remainder of the part. A knock came 
to her door, and her maid announced Mr. Bra- 
ham. ‘‘O Heaven!” thought the daring yet 
timid actress, “‘has he come to overwhelm me 
with his anger at what I have done?” But a 
kind hand pressed hers, and warm thanks from 
the great singer for having given him the most 
delighted surprise, the most pleasurable sensa- 
tion, were a sweet reward to the new and hence- 
forth the only Meg Merrilies of the stage. ‘‘Oh!” 
said Braham, *‘had you done to-night’s work on 
a London stage, your fortune would be made!” 

Quite as hearty, if rather malapropos, was the 
approval which she received one night in Dub- 
lin while playing Romeo. When in the banish- 
ment scene she fell prone on the floor, taking 
**the measure of an unmade grave,” she waited 
there for the great burst of applause to subside. 
When the house was quite still a voice from the 
gallery, in a fine Irish brogue, accompanied by a 
ringing smack of the hands, called out, ‘* Bra- 
vo, Char-let !” to the prostrate Romeo's intense 
amusement. At the same play in Liverpool, 
while Romeo, parting from Juliet, answers her 

leading, ‘‘ It was the nightingale, and not the 
lark,” by, 
“Tt was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
severing clouds in yonder east,” 
and while Romeo, with Juliet’s head reclining 
on his breast, and hand and eyes upraised, held 
the house breathlessly still in sympathy with the 
unhappy lovers, a cry from above, agonized and 
guttural, but oh! so fearfully distinct, utters, 
**Oh, my stummick! oh, my stummick!” Ro- 
meo, the tender words choked by a spasm of 
mirth, shielding as best she could the laughter 
which shook her sister (the Juliet), looking in 
the direction ‘of that dismal ery, saw a red and 
puffy lad, who, leaning on the hard railing of the 
upper gallery, had been so borne and pressed 
upon by the weight of boys from the back rows 
that viscera, chest, and throat became one and 
undivided, and another moment's silent endur- 
ance fitterly impossible. Romeo and Juliet’s 
leave-taking was over before the house had re- 








covered from the uproar of laughter caused by 
the outcry of the sorely put-upon boy. 

A long chapter would be needed for the story 
of Miss Cushman’s life in England—the tedious 
waiting for a fitting début, the coldness of rival 
actors, the reluctance and exactions of mana- 
gers. But at last she found the desired opportu- 
nity. .Her first appearance in London was in The 
Wife, and her success so splendid that her en- 
gagement of eight nights was changed into eighty, 
and her position as the first actress on the stage 
forever secured in England, Returning to Amer- 
ica, she played to enthusiastic audiences. ‘Then 
followed a long period of retirement, caused at 
first by severe illness. Some years were spent 
in Rome, where she made one of the most brill- 
iant of the distinguished literary and artistic cir- 
cle there, And now for two years she has been 
again in her native country. With unabated 
power in her delightful readings, her magnifi- 
cent voice has filled the Academy of Musie in 
New York, and held in perfect attention the best 
and most appreciative audiences there and in all 
the large cities of the Union. ‘The present season 
witnesses the retirement forever from. the stage 
of our great actress, our honored country-wom- 
an, who for more than a third of a century has 
nobly elevated her profession, and made the name 
of Charlotte Cushman illustrious for her grand 
genius, her generous heart, and her brave and 
pure life. 











THE NEW WING. 


ANE DERWENT and James Athol were a 
pair of lovers who had long deferred their 
marriage day in order to begin housekeeping 
with a coof of their own over their heads, how- 
ever humble. James was only a book-keeper, 
with some expensive habits in his way, such as a 
love for fine clothes, a fatal fondness for making 
Jane costly presents, a weakness for operas and 
concerts, Cologne-water and bouquets. Jane 
taught school, and wore black alpaca and rusty 
fashions, made her own hats out of little or noth- 
ing, and thanked her stars for one-buttoned 
gloves. But as James's salary was four times as 
much as hers, he had managed, in spite of his ex- 
travagances, to save a considerable sum, which, 
together with Jane’s bank account, they decided 
to invest in a small house which had often at- 
tracted their attention—an unpretentious two- 
storied affair, capable of being transformed into 
a jewel of a home, they devoutly believed when 
they attended the sale, and were congratulated 
by their friends upon having secured it at a bar- 
gain. That very evening they strolled out to in- 
spect their property by moonlight. 

‘** It seems to me as if I love every rafter in it 
already,” said Jane ; ‘‘and what a romantic old 
porch it has, Jim, with the woodbine festooning 
it!” ; 

‘** That's a Virginia creeper,” corrected James; 
*fand the porch will have to come down; no 
doubt it’s worm-eaten and leaky.” 

**Oh no,” protested Jane, ‘it’s half the 
beauty of the house; I sha’n’t give my consent. 
And see what dear old-fashioned. window-panes ! 
It seems as though I had watched you coming 
from the train through them time out of mind.” 

** Oh, those will have to come out; we'll have 
only four panes to a window; those little ones 
break up the landscape too much, Why, you'd 
be able to see only half of my mustache through 
one.” 

“Oh dear, don't let’s change them!” pleaded 
Jane, ‘they look so quaint, as if the house had 
been in the family years and years, and our great- 
grandmother had looked out through them after 
her lover.” 

** Heavens, Jane, you want the house to look 
as if it came out of the ark! Besides, they 
wouldn’t correspond with a French roof.” 

‘* What, in mercy’s name, do we want of a 
French roof?” cried Jane. ‘If you go on so 
you'll get into debt, and have to mortgage the 
house.” 

‘* And have my labor for my pains, eh, Jane ?” 

‘**T think we can love each other quite as well 
and live as happily in the house as it is, with the 
addition of a little paper and paint and white- 
wash.” : 

** And J think we can love each other just as 
well and live all the happier if we put on a 
French roof, and have breathing space, without 
being eternally under each other’s feet!” 

‘*'Thank you; that prospect didn’t occur to 
me. I never anticipated being in your way, 
though I might as well be under your feet as 
under your thumb.” ; 

“Don't talk nonsense, Jennie; I was only 
speaking in a figure—they’re in my line, you 
know.” 

**T don’t like figures !” 

‘* But I’m obliged to use them sometimes, you 
see. However, you'll like the French roof when 
you see it.” 

‘* | hope I shall never see it. You'll be throw- 
ing out a bow-window next—” 

‘*You've thrown out a capital suggestion, 
love.” 

** And adding an L, and perhaps a piazza and 
a cupola!” 

**T confess it’s my opinion that a wing would 
be convenient. You don’t think it would be a 
case of riches taking to themselves wings, do 

‘ou ?” 

“*T think it would be ridiculous, Jim. What 
could we do with a wing?” 

** Plume ourselves on it.” 

**T'm glad you're not serious, Jim.” 

** But I may as well confide to you that I am 
serious, Jennie. I made a plan of the building 
this morning on the fly-leaf of my ledger, French 
roof and wing and all. You wouldn’t know it 
was the same house. I’m not sure but I’ve mis- 
taken my calling, and was designed for an archi- 
tect after all.” 

“The architect of your own ruin, I’m afraid, 





if you go on at this pace. Come; you are only 
joking to tease me, Jim, aren’t you? I couldn't 
bear to have the house changed, it wouldn't be 
the same we have dreamed about and longed for 
and loved so long.” 

— Oh, that’s sickly French sentimentality, Jen- 
nie.’ 

**That’s better than a French roof. It has 
struck nine. I must go in.” 

** Had ever time such wings!” trolled James. 
**Aren’t you in a hurry to-night? It strikes: 
me that we have found it pleasant to linger in 
the moonlight together as late as a quarter past 
nine, eh ?” 

**Don’t you think that’s sickly sentimental. 
ity ?” 

of Come, Jennie; this is what they call a lov- 
ers’ quarrel, isn't it? We never had one before. 
I wonder if it’s the real article? . I've heard that 
folks love each other all the better afterward. 
Let's kiss and makc up!” 

** And drop the wing ?” 

** Hang it! my heart’s more set on you than 
on the wing, Jane.” 

Perhaps, if Jane had not opposed the design 
of her future lord, the idea of the wing would 
have died a natural death; but the little spar- 
ring in which the lovers had indulged kept the 
subject fresh in his mind, and the more he re- 
flected upon it the more he became enamored 
of it. He became convinced that a wing was 


_as necessary to the comfort of his household as 


a tea-kettle, and he came down in an early train 
one afternoon a week later, and they went over 
the premises together, laying out their plans, 

**'This must be the spare chamber,” said Jane, 
who had a trick of laying down the law, it must 
be conceded, ‘‘ because it is the pleasantest.” 

**T don’t agree with you, my love,” objected 
James, with some reason. ‘*The people who 
live in a house should keep the pleasantest rooms 
for themselves, as the view doesn’t signify so 
much to one who is only a transient guest, ‘This 
room shall be your mother’s.” 

Jane, secretly flattered, surrendered the point. 
“You are right; but this other front-room must 
be—” 


“Our own, darling.” 

“No; I think a back-room will answer for 
us. We ought to give our friends the next best.” 

‘© Well, the rooms in the wing will command 
a more desirable view than these,” 

“The wing! What wing?” 

**Oh, I didn’t know you wanted more than 
one.” 

** Now, Jim, 
don’t want any. 

‘Upon honor, I heard you singing, ‘O that 
I had wings!’ only Sunday evening. And now 
when opportunity offers—just like a woman!” 

** Now, Jim, you're not in earnest? I give 
you my word, I won’t live in a house with a 
wing.” 

‘*Why, Jane, you must be joking! J won't 
live in the house without it. You ought to be 
ashamed of such a foolish prejudice.” 

‘* But you promised to let it drop.” 

** You're mistaken, Jane.” 

**T understood it so.” 

‘*Then you misunderstood. Why, the wing 
is as necessary to the house as a panier to your 
new gown.” 

** Just about—they’ve gone by.” 

** But the wing is coming on. I’ve spoken to 
the carpenters.” 

Jane bit her lip. ‘‘ I should think you might 
have consulted me first.” 

**The deuce! as if I hadn’t consulted you; 
and great good it did!” 

“So it seems. You might give up your own 
will for once, I think.” 

‘* Indeed, Jane, didn’t I give up the French 
roof on account of your unreasonable economy ?” 

**T would rather have had the French roof.” 

“‘Then you should have said so. I can’t be 
expected to know all your preferences by intn- 
ition; and I'm sure the most sagacious wouldn't 
have guessed at that.” 

‘If I had said a wing, you would have insist- 
ed on a French roof! I hate a wing; it always 
makes a house look patched up!” 

“I'm sorry.” 

“If you were you wouldn’t go on with it, 
wasting money for what we could do without!” 

** Really, I didn’t know our tastes were so dis- 
similar, Jane.” 

** Perhaps it’s better to have made the discov- 
ery now than later.” 

** You see,” waiving the subject, ‘‘ we can have 
the kitchen in the wing, which will leave the 
drawing-room and library large enough to swing 
a cat in.” 

** I'm tired and sick of the whole thing. Of 
course you will please yourself.” : 

“It is evidently in vain for me to try to 
please you.” 

**Pray don’t trouble yourself; I’m not used 
to any thing of the kind.” 

** Really, Miss Derwent, I didn’t know that 
we had grown so disagreeable to each other.” 

‘Speak for yourself. If you've found it out 
now, it’s fortunately not too late!” They parted 
at Jane’s door without so much as a hand-shake, 

‘*T shall be over after tea,” he said; but after 
tea Jane slipped out to unbosom herself to her 
intimate friend. 

** Now don’t you budge an inch from your po- 
sition!” advised this Mentor—or tormentor, as 
James would have called her—with more force 
than elegance, ‘It’s just as you begin, If you 
give up this point, you'll have to give up to the 
end of the chapter. A wing, indeed! Does he 
want his house to look like an inn? Besides, 
it’s your place to decide these things; if you 
aren't going to rule in the house, pray where will 
yournle? I never heard of any thing so selfish !” 

‘* James isn't selfish, Nora,” said Jane, flaring 
up; ‘‘you sha'n't say that he is.” 

*¢ Well, have it your own way; only don’t sur- 


you gay deceiver, you know I 
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render your opinion, for if you do, you know, 
he'll have the L, and every thing to suit him- 
self, and you'll never dare say your soul's your 
own to your dying day! J’d just show him I 
had some spirit, and I would just up and tell him, 
in so many words, that he could have me with- 
out the wing, or the wing without me! ‘That'll 
bring him to terms, or my name isn’t Nora 
Bragg.” 

‘* Would you?” said Jane. ‘‘I don't dare.” 

‘*Who are you afraid of? You haven't got 
any more spunk than a hen.” 

** I'm afraid he'll choose the wing.” 

‘*Bah! ‘That'll show his love for you,’” 
sang Nora, 

**T can’t say it to his face, any way; I'll write 
it, if the worst comes to the worst.” 

James was naturally displeased at not finding 
Jane at home; but he swallowed his chagrin, 
and went down early next day with the plan in 
his pocket, prepared to convince her of its excuse 
for being. 

** Here's a seat, friend,” cried an elderly neigh- 
bor, as he entered the crowded car. ‘‘ How's 
that wing of yours getting on ?—growing its pin- 
feathers? It’s raised quite a breeze, hasn’t it ?” 

** We haven't Aad the raising yet,” said James, 
retiring behind his newspaper. 

**T hear how’t Miss Jane don’t take to wings 
—and you do. Ha! ha! how's that? 

oe 8 ittle nests agree, 
Ana ls shame thing - 
en lovers, keeping com 2 

Fall out about a “—_* 

**T should like to know who’s been meddling 
and gossiping about my affairs,” said James, 
with flashing eyes. 

“Oh, neighbors must talk about each other, 
or they wouldn’t say any thing. Now you take 
my advice, young man, and begin as you mean 
to hold out; if you give up that wing now, she'll 
wind you round her little finger before you've 
been married a twelvemonth! I know the 
witches !” 

‘*Thank you for the benefit of your experi- 
ence,” returned James, ‘‘ You take a neighbor- 
ly interest in the matter, I see.” 

‘* Yes, neighbors will be neighbors} and if 
they didn’t take an interest in each other, things 
would happen without any body the wiser.” 

Something prevented James from going to see 
Jane that evening, as he had intended, and the 
next night he was met by the following note: 

“ DEAR ogg Poe you know my opinion 
about the wing, I understand that you mean to carry 
it through ; and I hear you said in the cars that it’s 
better to begin as you mean to hold out: I shall fol- 
low your illustrious example, and I beg you to believe 
that you must either give up the wing or me, 

“Jane.” 

Stung by what he considered her cruelty, he 

sat down and wrote, 


“ Dear Janz,—The wing is a foregone Fy mney 
AMEs,” 


The same night he received the presents he 
had made her, including a gold thimble, a lace- 
covered parasol, three pairs of ear-rings, a thread 
lace barbe, a Russia leather fan, and the engage- 
ment-ring. As James hadn’t a female relative 
among his acquaintances, the sudden possession 
of these articles rather embarrassed him, and he 
hardly knew what to do with them in order to 
secrete them from the eyes of his landlady; but 
he revenged himself by returning his slippers, 
dressing-gown, and smoking-cap to Jane, and 
electrified her next morning by the announce- 
ment in the Daily Tatler that ‘the house on 
Pleasant Avenue, with such improvements as 
had been begun upon it, was for sale: terms 
reasonable.” He began to feel rather woe-begone 
when the excitement died away, and he tried to 
persuade himself that the girl who could throw 
him over for such a trifle was no great loss; and 
he fell to flirting with a will, and took Nora to 
drive behind a span, invited Nell to matinées in 
the city, walked to church with Kate, carrying 
her prayer- book, played chess with Fan, .and 
sang duets after tea with Jane’s opposite neigh- 
bor, with the windows open and the gas lighted. 

Jane watched these caprices through her 
closed blinds, and felt angry and heart-sick by 
turns, and as if the brightness of life had been 
snuffed out. One evening, after her mother 
had gone to bed, she put out the lights and sat 
down in her watch-tower. She had seen James 
leave his boarding-house at dusk, and she was 
anxious to know how late he found it agreeable 
to be out. She had lost many a good hour's 
sleep at this game; but it was a gloomy pleasure 
to see him come home, and to guess where he 
had spent the evening. 

It was already eleven o'clock, and the stars 
were shining overhead with their usual indiffer- 
ence to human fate; the.trees waved their boughs 
indolently, while down on the river that rushed 
past the town you could catch the echo of a 
boat song. How did she know but he was rock- 
ing on the tide with Nell or drifting forgetfully 
out to sea with Nora? Nearly all the lights in 
the neighborhood were out excepting that in 
the hall of Mrs. Crumb’s boarding-house, and 
now and then a pair of lovers would pass by, 
with lingering tread, under the lindens, so near 
that she could hear their smothered tones, and 
guess at their hand-clasps. All at once, while 
she watched, a great glow suffused the sky to- 
ward which her face was turned, and a sonorous 
bell-stroke smote across the pensive quiet of the 
night, and suddenly the street seemed alive with 
skurrying footsteps of men, women, and chil- 
dren and the whiz of engines. Jane leaned out 
the window and asked, ‘‘ Where is the fire?” 
more from idleness than interest. 





** Oh, up along, marm,” was the hurried reply. 

**T was never at a good fire,” thought she: 
**this one looks as if it meant business.” And 
without more ado she tucked her curls into an | 
old sun-bonnet that her grandmother had used to 
garden in, threw a dark calico wrapper over her 


side-pleated black alpaca, fastened a faded wa- 
ter-proof cape about her shoulders, and trudged 
forth with her grandfather's walking-stick for 
support. Nobody remarked her among such a 
motley crowd, and she hardly knew where she 
was following, till she found herself confronting 
a blackened ruin, which, wreathed in smoke and 
— with flames, threatened every moment 
to fall. 

** How did it happen?” somebody at her el- 
bow was asking. 

‘Oh, the careless workmen's pipes, I s’pose. 
You see, it jest comes of follering a woman's no- 
tion. Young Athel he wanted to put a wing 
on to the old house, and his girl, Miss Derwent, 
the school-marm, she wouldn't hear to it, and 
was all high for a French roof; and he says 
nothing, but goes to clapping on a Freneh roof, 
like a fool, to surprise her; and then they fell 
out, you know, and—holloa! the durned thing's 
falling in! You see, if they’d been to work in 
the wing, the firemen ’d got the thing in hand 
afore it reached the main building. And no in- 
surance!” 

It was the house on Pleasant Avenue that 
Jane had come out to see burn. For a moment 
she felt sick and giddy, and turning to leave the 
scene hastily, she elbowed a man, who stood with 
folded arms, leaning against the bole of a tree, 
with his hat pulled over his eyes—a man who 
drew her arm through his, saying, ‘‘ This is no 
place for you, Jane, in spite of your disguise. 
Let me take you home. -What, crying, Jane?” 

**Oh, James, I am so sorry! and you were 
going to have the French roof instead ?” 

** Yes, I had given up the wing, and—” 

** And now—” More sobs. 

** We can afford to lose it all, for we have each 
other, Jennie.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corresponpent. } 

The Prince uf Wales’s Debts.—Catastrophe extraordi- 
pe eg Empress of Austria's Visit.—Prince Fred- 
erick’s Failure. 

(O the great astonishment of ears (or rather 
eyes) polite, the Times came out yesterday 
with a leader upon the Prince of Wales's debts. 

Gossip had, indeed, been so busy with them that 

it was high time something should be said of a 

definite nature, and, to the great disgust of the 

other newspapers, the Zimes has been officially 
selected as the channel of publication. In return 
for this privilege it was only to be expected that 
the Times should have made out as good a case 
for the heir-apparent as possible without at the 
same time laying the blame upon still more au- 
gust shoulders, namely, on those of the Queen 
herself. Whatever may have been the Prince's 

rivate extravagances—even if it be true, as I 
believe it is, that he has run race-horses under 
an assumed name—there is no doubt that his 
mother’s protracted seclusion from public life has 
thrust many expenses upon him which she ought 
to have borne herself, and to defray which she 
has been assigned an enormous income. If the 
present statement be correct, that instead of owing 
£600,000, as it has been generally rumored, the 

Prince has only been living on his capital to the 

extent of between ten and twenty thousand a 

year, there is really not much to complain of; 

only, unfortunately, the Times's explanation does 
not satisfy the public. We are promised, indeed, 
that our pockets shall be inviolate, and that there 
shall be no appeal to Parliament to pay the bill; 
but there is a strong suspicion abroad that we 
are paying it under another form, ‘This arises 
from that most injudicious and suspicious meas- 
ure of which I wrote to you some time ago, pass- 
ed by Mr. Gladstone at the instigation of the 
Queen herself, that the contents of the sover- 


eign’s will shall not be declared at Doctors’ Com-: 


mons, or, in other words, made public. The ob- 
se of this is said to have been to enable the 
rince to raise money upon his expectations from 
his mother; t. e¢., from his inheritance of those 
savings from her public income which ought to 
be expended in the support of her royal position. 
It is a part of the modest and retiring nature 
of your correspondent to postpone his own affairs 
to those of others, else the Prince’s debts would 
not have taken precedence with most persons to 
the circumstance of their being blown out of their 
beds by gunpowder. And this is what happened 
to me, in common with perhaps 5000 other hon- 
est citizens, at five o'clock on Friday morning 
last, October 2. I was sleeping the sleep of in- 
nocence at that hour, when suddenly the air be- 
came full of light and sound—r crash beyond 
that of ten parks of artillery or ten thunder-claps 
rolled into one, a lurid glare that sufficed to show 
the window-sashes blown in and the whole room 
a wreck, and then a sensation of the end of the 
world having arrived. ‘The house rocked to its 
foundations; the plate basket and its contents 
were blown upon the bed, as though a frightened 
cat had jumped there; the wall split behind our 
heads; and presently issued from all directions 
cries of terror and appeals for aid. My first 
thought was, ‘‘ What will that excellent Bazar 
do without its R. Kemble ?” for, indeed, I never 
expected to pen another line, and then I got up 
to take a last leave of the children. Except for 
that lurid glare this would not have been easy to 
effect, for none of the gas jets would light, and 
it was still pitch-dark. However, I found my 
twelve little ones all safe—three in a room with- 
out a roof to it, four in one of which the outer 
wall had disappeared, and the rest under their 
beds—not blown there, but driven by fright—and 
upon their beds a varied assortment of shatter- 
ed furniture, from broken glass to elbow-chair 
The whole terrace and half a dozen other ter- 
races in the neighborhood were in the same or 
even a worse condition, and I never saw so many 
people in their night-gowns in the street before. 
The cause of this catastrophe was the blowing 





up of a barge in a canal in the Regent's Park 
laden with a few tons of gunpowder and a sprin- 
kling of petroleum. A bridge of iron and stone 
beneath which it was passing was shot away as 
you would sweep a gossamer from a bunch of 
furze, and of course all the crew of the vessel 
had disappeared except for a button or two, In 
the Zoological Gardens, about a quarter of a mile 
away, the extitement was supreme. ‘The giraffes 
knew not where to hide their heads, the hyenas 
were silent, the monkeys avoided the falling glass 
with wonderful sagacity, and a score of the live- 
liest-plumaged birds got their liberty in a most 
unexpected fashion. The dawn revealed our 
terrace exactly as if it had sustained an assault 
such as was made on Hougoumont, to which it 
had offered the most desperate resistance. Iron 
railings thrown down and twisted like a watch- 
chain, doors blown in and roofs blown off, while 
the actual scene of the disaster showed but two 
shattered piers—the bridge was nowhere—and a 
mighty jet of flame; for the explosion had torn 
away the side of a main of gas and set fire to its 
contents. I never could have imagined that by 
two such ordinary agents, gunpowder and gas, so 
much sublimity and horror could have been pro- 
duced. No destruction ever wrought by light- 
ning could be compared with it. At present 
only three ladies, or rather the remains of them, 
have been discovered, and, what is still more cu- 
rious, only one person has died of fright. Now 
that there can not be another explosion for some 
time—at least we hope so—we endeavor to make 
as light of our calamities as may be, and to find 
what satisfaction we can in looking at thé ruins 
of our neighbors. The house of Alma Tadema, 
the artist—your Weekly had a picture of his only 
a few weeks ago—once quite a gem in its way, 
painted and gilded outside as well as within, and 
with a classic Salve over the doorway, is a per- 
fect wreck. Almost next door is, or rather was, 
a hospital for persons afflicted with nervous dis- 
eases, and if its patients are still alive I can not 
think they can have been quite so bad as they or 
their friends imagined them to be.* Fancy your 
doors, your door-plates, your very keys, all wrench- 
ed and blown away in the dead of night, and ev- 
ery article in the house, except some of the most 
brittle ones, which have been preserved as by a 
miracle, hurled on the floor or through it, and 
you, the proprietor, suffering from a disorder of 
the nervous system, not being able to hear a door 
bang without it giving you ‘‘ the jumps!” 
However, to resume our gossip upon royal per- 
sonages which the relation of this middle-class 
disaster has interrupted. The Empress of Aus- 
tria, who has been staying during the summer at 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, for her health, has 
just left us. She came incog., and therefore no 
fuss was made about her; yet she had some note- 
worthy guests, among others her brother-in-law, 
ex-King,Bomba, of Naples, and his wife. * It is 
curiously illustrative of the kind of taste that dis- 
tinguishes certain royal and imperial families 
that a steeple-chase was instituted at her re- 
quest in the island—which, as the resort of the 
delicate, has not been accustomed to such sport- 
ing ‘*events”—and she gave the prize away with 
her own ‘hands! This is rather a blow to ‘*se- 
rious people,” who have also an unstinted admi- 
ration for great personages. Another blow has 
been administered in the failure of Prine Fred- 
erick of Germany to obtain that first class in the 
Cassel University of which we had such high 
hopes telegraphed to us last week; he has only 
got a second class, for which circumstance I think 
the examiners deserve ‘‘ honorable mention.” 
Among the animals in the Zoological Gardens 
injured by the Great Explosion (as it has already 
got to be called) was a little deer, which put it 
into the head of our governess, I suppose, to ask 
one of her pupils, aged nine, ‘‘ What is the fe- 
male of hart, my dear?” The little girl rumina- 
ted for some time, and then answered, “‘ Liver.” 
R. Kemsze, of London. 








HYACINTHS FOR ROOM 
DECORATIONS. 


YACINTHS can be made to bloom in great 
beauty from Christmas until April, if one 
only understands their culture ; and they are cer- 
tainly unsurpassed by any other flower for the 
decoration of window gardens, boudoirs, or din- 
ing-rooms, They can be grown singly in pots, 
and when desired for decorations can be turned 
out and packed several together in fancy baskets, 
glass dishes, or china bowls.- The slight disturb- 
ance of their roots really affects them so little 
that it can not be perceived, and they will retain 
their freshness and loveliness quite as long as 
if left undisturbed. Few plants will bear such 
handling without injury, and there certainly are 
but few which diffuse so delicious a perfume or 
present a more attractive appearance than a well- 
selected assortment of hyacinths, and yearly their 
culture becomes more general and their beauties 
are more appreciated; 

In looking through the pages of the “‘ Bulb Cata- 
logues” so plentifully distributed: throughout the 
country, amateur gardeners are greatly inclined 
to purchase the highest-priced, supposing that 
they must-be much more desirable than cheaper 
ones of the same colors; yet the prices of these 
bulbs are not always the index of their value 
from a decorative point of view. Some varieties 
command higher prices on account of their sear- 
city, being more recently imported; others are 
more difficult to propagate. Now the new hya- 
cinths are doubtless very handsome, but unless 
you possess hundreds of other varieties, and de- 
sire these especially for exhibition, there are 
much cheaper kinds which would answer your 
purpose quite as well. For a dollar and a half 

* Since the above was written I hear that two of 
the unfortunate patients have Jost their reason. One 


poor soul is always on the look-out for the roof to fall 
on her. 








a dozen you can purchase bulbs which will Lloom 
quite as beautifully as those which cost twice as 
much or more, It is also desirable to plant the 
bulbs early in the season, certainly by the middle 
or the third week of October, if you wish them 
to be in flower at Christmas; and for this pur- 
pose you should also select those which bloom 
the earliest. You will have flowers in February 
from bulbs potted by the middle or the first of 
December, yet we think the largest and hand- 
somest spikes of hyacinths are usually produced 
from bulbs potted very early in the autumn. 

In reising hyacinths for room decoration nei- 
ther complicated composts nor large pots are es- 
sential. For general purposes five to six inch 
pots for one good-sized bulb will answer the best ; 
but when you put them in pots merely to start 
them in a dark cool place, three to four inch pots 
are quite large enough. Silver sand will grow 
them without the addition of any soil, yet it ex- 
hausts the bulbs quite as much as water. Turfy, 
fibrous loam, with a good proportion of road grit, 
sand, and a little old hot-bed manure, is the very 
best compost for their growth. Mix them well 
together, put a few bits of charcoal at the bot- 
toms of the pots, and bury the bulbs about two- 
thirds of their depth, pressing the soil very firm- 
ly about the roots. It should be in rather of a 
moist condition, to make the bulbs start more 
quickly. 

Set the pots in a dark cellar; and it is an ex- 
cellent plan to take a box and pnt the pots in it 
side by side, then fill it to the brims of the pots 
with coal ashes, and cover the ~ulbs either with 
leaves that have fallen from the trees, heaping 
them a foot in height over them, or else cover an 
inch or so in depth with coal ashes alone ; but the 
leaves are much better than the ashes, as the 
shoots of the hyacinths sprout up among them 
more quickly. They can be left in this box at 
least four weeks, but if desired to bloom very 
early, can be taken up stairs in three weeks. 
Now put them in a cool room, and for a few days 
keep them from coming directly in contact with 
the sun’s rays, as they should become accustomed 
to the light by degrees, but always require to re- 
main until they are fairly in blossom away from 
the warm atmosphere of our close, furnace-heat- 
ed apartments. After the buds begin to grow 
freely, give a liberal supply of water, really warm 
to the hand, and twice a week add twenty drops 
of aqua ammonia to a pint of hot water, and ap- 
ply it thoroughly. Before the leaves and buds 
are well developed too much moisture will cause 
the roots to decay. When the buds refuse to 
come out of the leaves, take a small square of 
white paper and pin or glue it into the form of a 
cone, and put it directly over the whole plant, 
fastening the large end into the soil in the pot, 
and leaving a little aperture at the top by cutting 
off the peak. The light falling through this cone 
stimulates the buds to seek for more, and thus 
they will throw up a good stem. Take it off 
when the stem comes up to the leaves, For 
planting im fancy baskets, glass dishes, etc., you 
can fill up the receptacles with coeoa-nut fibre, 
spent tan, or hops, or dried leaves from the for- 
est; then with a knife run round between the 
pot and the soil, turn the pot over on the left 
hand, rap on the bottom of it with the knife, and 
the bulb and soil will slip into your hand. Now 
place it in the basket as vou desire, then do the 
same with another pot, and so on until you have 
filled it up. Wicker baskets lined with cartridge 
paper, and then used to grow hyacinths in the 
manner related, make very pretty ornaments for 
boudoir or parlor. 

We have given no directions for growing hya- 
cinths in water, becanse all the catalogues are 
so minute in theirs. It is, however, the most ex- 
haustive way to treat bulbs, and they are rarely 
good for any thing after blooming, while, treated 
as we have related, they will bloom finely for 
years. If the offsets are removed every spring 
and planted in the autumn, they will make fine 
Jarge bulbs in two or three years, The single 
varieties are the most desirable for house culture. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To Srew Saustry.—Salsify is sometimes styled the 
vegetable oyster, from its supposed resemblance to the 
oyster in flavor. At all events, it is one of our most 
valuable winter vegetables, and especially nice when 
eaten with turkey or other fowl. Wash the roots and 
scrape off their skins, throwing them as you do so 
into cold water, for exposure to the air causes them 
to immediately turn dark. Then cut-transversely into 
little bits, throw into fresh water, add a little salt, and 
stew in a covered vessel until tender. Now pour off 
the water, add a small lump of butter, a little pepper, 
and a gill of sweet cream. In a few minutes the dish 
will be ready to serve. 

Friep Satsiry.—Stew the salsify as usual till very 
tender; then with the back of aspoon or small mallet 
mash it very fine. Beat up an egg, add a tea-cupful 
of milk, a little flour, butter, and seasoning of pepper 
and salt. Make into little cakes, and fry a light brown 
in boiling lard. 

Sa.siry Sovr.—Scrape the salsify nicely. Boil with 
white fowl until quite done. Mash through acolander, 
add a quart of new milk, a spoonful of butter, two or 
three eggs, and pepper and salt to your taste. 

For Baxtne Satsiry.—Withont scraping, boil until 
the skin comes off easily. Slicethin. Putintoa china 
baking-dish a layer of salsify, a layer of crumbs of 
bread, a little salt, pepper, and a covering of butter 
as thin as you can cut it, Repeat until full, with 
crumbs of bread for the top. Pour in then as much 
milk as the dish will hold, and bake brown. It may 
be done in half an hour. 

A Wuarrr Cakz.—Two cupfals of butter, four cup- 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, the whites of 
twelve eggs, six heaping cupfols of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar. 
Flavor with lemon. 

O1enons A LA onfiue.—Take eight or ten good-sized 
onions, parboil until soft enough to slice, lay them in 
a baking-dish, putting crumbs of bread, pepper, but- 
ter, and. salt between each layer until the dish is full. 
Add as much cream or milk as the dish will hold. 
Bake until well done. 
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November 14, 1874.] 


LADY PREACHING ON THE 
BEACH AT FOLKESTONE. 
N England it is a rare thing for a woman to 
lift up her voice in public; and when occa- 
sionally a female preacher of some one of the 
dissenting sects, like the heroine of Adam Bede, 
undertakes to exhort the people, she never fails 
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rupt the speaker by ill-timed raillery, as might 
be the case in our country, where, familiar as we 
are with lady speakers, open-air preaching, save 
in regularly organized meetings, is seldom seen, 
and would be too apt to assemble a disorderly 
crowd. ‘This scene is worth the attention of 
moralists, and serves to illustrate a striking feat- 
ure of English life. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





notice, selling finally at a large price. As this 


was a very successful attempt at reviving an old 
art, it may be worth while for modern amateurs 
to look it up, and study a little, with a view to its 
further capabilities. 

A mould of the intended subject must first be 
taken in plaster, the parts of which should after- 
ward be very neatly joined together and smooth- 















to gather a generally respectful crowd about her. 
The fair heroine of our picture has selected as 
the scene of her missionary labors the beach at 
Folkestone, a favorite English watering-place, 


where she will be sure of a congregation both 


from the loiterers on the sea-shore and from the 
travelers on their way to and from Boulogne. 
Her audience are evidently listening with rapt 
attention. and there is no disposition to inter- 


| sleeping child of life size, with its head laid on a | 


MODELING IN WAX. 


iphones years ago there was exhibited at 
bO one of the large art stores in Philadelphia an 
exquisite specimen of wax modeling. It was a 


pillow, and flaxen curls hanging naturally in half- 
tangled masses around. It was done by one of 
our rising young lady artists, and attracted much | 


ed on the inside, leaving an opening in the back | 


of the head large enough to admit the liquid wax. 
Then prepare your composition by melting virgin 
wax with a small quantity of Venice turpentine 
and flake-white in powder; this will give you a 
pure white substance resembling marble when 
cold, but if you desire to give to your model a 
natural complexion, add a small amount of car- 
mine to give it a slight pink tint. Let the inside 


of the prepared mould be oiled and plac J in po- 
sition, und then melt the wax until it can be eas- 
ily poured, pour it in quickly, and then move it 
around so as to let it run into every corner of the 
mould, It is not necessary to make the model 
entirely solid, as that would require so much 
more wax, but enough should be melted at once 


| to give a pretty thick coating to the inside of the 














mould. Afterward another coating can be giv- 
en to make it thick enough. 

The head, neck, and shoulders ought to be in 
one piece, and the arms, etc., in separate moulds ; 
only those parts which are to be exposed need to 
be modeled at all, as the other portions of the 
body will be covered with drapery. Eyelashes 
and brows must be added afterward; a slight 
touch of vermilion to the lips, and carmine for 
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the cheeks, nostrils, etc., will give it a more life- 
like appearance. As we are supposing the eyes 
to be closed, there will be no occasion for the 
wax-doll glass eyes, which, though well enough 
in figures for shop windows, would greatly de- 
tract from the fine effect of our present work, 
making of it a very different affair. 





Wuar the “Peacock Throne” of Delhi, blazing 
upon the astonished eyes of Tavernier, or the chrysel- 
ephantine throne of the Olympian Zeus at Elis was to 
the rude stone rolled by the first Lacustrian up to the 
door, as rude, of his hut of Wattles for a seat in the 
sunshine, that the whole range of decorative domestic 
art in modern times may be said to be to the primitive 
expedients of our fathers for facilitating the supply of 
their personal necessities, The first great step upward 
in the refinement of industry by intelligent aspirations 
aiter * beauty in use” was made when man discovered 
the management of metals. What antheopologists call 
“the age of bronze” is the dawn of civilization; and 
it is a curious and notable fact that almost the earliest 
weapons of bronze that have been discovered bear wit- 
ness to the attempt of the makers of those weapons to 
decorate them either by modifications of the form to 
represent objects in nature, or by inlaying the body of 
the weapon with traceries and designs in other metals, 
as was long afterward so wonderfully well done in the 
so-called Damascene work of the Saracenic armorers, 
and as is unapproachably well done at this day in gold 
beaten into iron by the hill-tribes of Hindostan. 

The bronze-workers of the present day serve the arts 
of peace more than the arts of war. Porcelain, silver, 
silver-plating have supplanted this ancient composi- 
tion, too, even in respect to many ot the arts of peace. 
But it maintains ite preéminence even more complete- 
ly than even in the reproduction for general use and 
within the compass of home-life of the present master- 
pieces of glyptic art. It is impossible to convey in any 
other tnaterial (not even in marble, and still less in al- 
abaster can it be done) so effective, and, to use one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s words, so wholesome an idea of the 
greatest statues of the world as can be given by the 
modern mathematical reductions in bronze. This 
process, discovered in France some forty years ago, 
is now in use all over the continent, Messrs. Starr 
& Maxovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), deserve praise 
for the indefatigable way in which they track the de- 
velopments of this most charming industry from Paris 
to Berlin, and from Munich to Naples, securing every 
where its earliest results for the decoration (and the 
educational decoration, be observed) of our New World 
homes.—{Com.] 





Drete anv CLeantnG.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. ftices: 98 Duane Street; 752 

roadway; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 

ierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
freet, Philadelphia, Established 65 yeara.—{Com.} 





Drs. Srrone's Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydrepathic, Elec- 
\ro-Thermal] Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
tescribed in their circular.—[{Com.] 








Corvine Wueet.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


SEAL -SKIN FURS, 


in great variety, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
scription. 


902-504 Broadway. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We have now on exhibition without doubt the finest 
assortment of FRENCH PASSEMENTERIE 


ever seen in this market, many of the designs especial- 
ly prepared for us, 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 
Wholesale department on second floor. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


-$20- 


Will buy a First Mortgage Premium 
Bond of the N. Y. Industrial Exhibition 
Co., authorized by the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 

2d Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a 
Premium, as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds, Circulars, and full 
information, 

MORGEMTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 

Post-Office Drawer 29. 
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— hapieniats -) 


ASK FOR 7 


The Grown Perfumes. 


Exquisite, Lasting. 
ASK FOR ‘i 


The Crown Hair Brushes. 


Stiff and Penetrating- 
ASK FOR 


The Crown Dressing Combs. 
Perfect'in Finish. 
ASK FOR 


The Crown Tooth Brushes. 


Bristles securely fastened in. 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Fine 
Toilet Goods in all parts of 
the United States, 


Tuomson, Lanepox, & Co., 


Sole Importers, 478 & 480 Broadway, New York. 


ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Mang 

Ga ovrrar), No, 423 6th Ave.., near 26th St., N.Y., 
bas opened a most recherché assortsnent of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefully selected by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of P aris. 


RENCH STAMPING PAT TERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
_DOUREAY, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 
MPORTED Embroidered good s, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating mac hines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. V. ViIGOUROU, x, Importer. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 
And only importer who retails at wholesale Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before pve hor el 





777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. 
goods sent with privilege to examine, What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the “ CATOGAN,.” 
Send for Price-List. §@~ N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. ° 





The only Garter recon: mended by the medica) pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York 










One Best Quality Fring 
Box, suitable for Boudoir Tab! 
Having just received our Fa 






Pair for $2 75. 


Millinery Goods, Sunaies 
853 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Paid. Clubs of 


Two 


the remaining numvers of this year free! 
Address, 


be 4b bp be he be be be he hi he hi be he hi hin he 














THE BAZAAR COMPANION, 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 
Lace Collarettes, one sect Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
ed Windsor Searf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
e, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00, 
ll Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 


t2 TO AVOID LOSS, SEND P. 0. ORDER 


The Little Corporal. : 


a 

; 

7 4 
: 

7 AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 4 
> This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the ¢ 
> highest reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and the beauty of its illustrations. ¢ 
> 

> 

> 

7 

> 

a 

> 





Its conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome entertainment for the 
Folks. woune Folks, and Old Folks with young 
5% names at one time, *1.10 each Pos 


Months Free 


JOHN E. MILLER, 
00000000 0000000000000000 






oa 
/}‘OMPANION 





COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dr, I. I. Hayes, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W.M. Baker, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Louise C. Moulton, 
RebeccaH. Davis. C.A.Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adven- Religious Articles, 
ture, Stories of Home & 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 


Editorials upon Tales, Poetry, 
Current Topics, Selections for Dec- 

Historical Articles. lamations, 

Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Sketches, Facts, & Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. 
Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 
PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
41 Temple Street, Boston, Mass, 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..131 Pieces, $25 00 
“ 18 
‘ 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .100 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 - 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... eo « 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 2 50 
Good Water RT RE 8 nd $1 50 and 2 00 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HA DLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 86th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.O.D., or Post-Office Order. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma A ward- 
ed the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 









Lightest, Strongest, and. 


most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


91 White St.,N.¥, 801 Raee St., Philadelphia, 


“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
“6 “© CAPES, 





ss * BOWS, 

6s "TEES, 

és ‘* HUCHINGS, 

“6 “ APRONS, 

“ ‘© BREAKFAST CAPS, 


BREAKFAST SE 
&c., &c., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


TS, 







00. 


Send for or FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 
sent free on application to 


J. Taylor’s Bazaar, 


R DRAFT. 











Little ¢ 


J yore 

simen numbers 10 cents. ¢ 
All new subscribers for 1875 whose names ¢ 
are sent during this month will receive ¢ 


hearts. Terms $1.50 a 
tage Paid. 8S 


aad Premiums for Clubs! 4 
ublisher, Chicago, Ills. 


4 
Oe SSOOOO< 
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New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


m= (rand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 
wm. magpie Bw man ace and 





| MOORE’S 


I 
So simple that any child can use it. 





PATENT BIAS-.CUTTER. 


BOR-SAVING INVENTION. 
The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. 


Tt saves time; saves 


trouble; saves material; savesgalcnlation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Il!nstrated Circular. 
i GEO, MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 


ENN 





Human Hair Goods. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. Y., 
UP STAIRS. __ 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 

And the only establishment where all the novelties of 

the season are tively retailed at Rey ee 


itivel, 
and no other inducements in the shape of PRESENT: 
resorted to. In all cases full satisfaction guaranteed, 
or goods returnable. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cente and upward. Hair 





Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

98 inched, 8 CUNEO ves idds deer rcccsicccecccces $3 00 
24 inches, 4 ounces. . ae 


26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce, 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per vard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or a in ae letters, will be 
sent free of cha’ hen ordering goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 

A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 





STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862, 


ta Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


GOSSAMER 


WATER-PROOF 
GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, & MISSES. 


This new and very popular Garment is being adopt- 
ed by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen fn al) parts of 
the United States. It is found to be particularly use- 
ful in the Winter Months, trou the fact that it 
is not affected by the cold weather, is proof against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and Sleet. As 
the garment, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket, it can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gos- 
samer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, or 
all-boiled Silk, making a cloak or coat weighing only 
from nine to sixteen ounces, and having the appear- 
ance of a rich Black Silk. 

They are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rub- 
ber Houses throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Circulars, Price-List, and Samples of the Cloth sent to 
any address on application by mail or otherwise at our 


office, 71 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A, K. Young & Conant M'f'g Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 











Ostrich Feathers, Ostrich Feathers 


At MAX WIENERL’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., : 
Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 
OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
ou can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. less than at any other establishment 
in the city. 
Mop Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich, 


K THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckekin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Kecom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction, 
Send for circular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 











THE “INDISPENSABLE” 


Dress Elevator. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE. 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk. 
ing, and walking to train, Gives perfect satis- 
faction. Awarded highest premium by the Am- 
erican Institute, 1873. Price 35c. each by mail. 
Agents wanted. Sendstamp forterms. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, Brooklyn, L. L 


G LI S$ kK MEN ALWAYS admire 


a pretty, well-shod foot. 
By all means buy EN- 
GLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. They wear longer 
and never have ragged 
soles. They cost no more. A dark line shows where 
the channel is cut’around the sole. 











Novemser 14, 1874.) 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF FALL AND 
WINTER DRESS GOODS. 





‘Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Offer 50 cases of Hew, Fresh, and wer DRESS 
MATERIALS af a GREAT SACRIFICE on the 
COST OF IMPORTATION, CONSISTING OF 


ALL-WOOL SERGES, MERINOES, 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, &c. 

N. B.—The above goods will be found well worthy 
an inspection, and on examination satisfy their Cus- 
tomers that they are much below usual prices. 

For the convenience of Purchasers, will be 
placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER right- 
hand side, middle aisle, Broadway entrance. 


FALL AND WINTER NOVELTIES 
In Dress Goods, Plain and Fancy Silks, Cloaking, 
Dress, Trimm ‘& pany, and ‘Manufacturing 
— 4 Olors and Qualities. Plain 
bed Seal-skin Plushes, a 
mew a —n. article for 
ackets, &c., &c., &. 


“MATELASSE, * the latest novelty for “CUIRASS 


JACKETS,” “ POLONAISE,” “SKIRTS,” &c. 


A Fine Assortment of English Umbrel- 
jas, Plain and = Wancy Mountings. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS DIE DIRECT FROM INDIA. 
FILLED 5 eg OPEN CENTRES. 
LONG SHAWLS, DECCAS, SCARFS, &c. 
One of the most extensive stocks ever before e xhibit- 
ed, and at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


FALL AND WINTER COSTUMES. 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN DINNER, EVENING, RE- 
CEPTION, and WALKING DRESSES. CLOAKS, 
CLOTH, SILK and VELVET. “CUIRASS” 
and “MATELASSE” JACKETS. OPERA 
CLOAKS. BEADED OVERDRESS- 

ES, POLONAISE, &., &., &. 


FINE FURS AND FUR ROBES, 
Mourning Department. 


Particular attention is called to their large and very 
fine selection of Mourning Fabrics, comprising all the 
different materials suitable for Deep and Light Mourn- 
ing, in fine and medium qualities, AT LOW PRICES, 


ENG. BOMBAZINES, CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, [| MERINOES, 
IMPERIAL SERGES, RAP D’ETE, 
DRAP DE ST. CYR, BARPOURE, 
CAMEL'S-HAIR CLOTHS,J CREPE CLOTH, 


CASHIMIR xs mormon BIARRITZ C LOTH, 
IRISH POPLIN EMPRESS CLOTH, 
COURTAULD'S “CREPES, BARATHEA, 


ALL-WOOL SERGES, 50c. per yd. and upward. 
ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, ‘25c. to $1 50 “y yd. 
‘Also, a full assortment of BLACK AND WHI E and 

GRAY SERGES, POPLINS, CAMEL’S-HAIR, &c., 

REATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AT ¢ 
MOURNING HDKFS., CREPE & MUSLIN COL- 


LARS & SETS, V EILS, SCARFS, &c., &c. 


Broadway, cor. of 19th Street, N. Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N. Y,,” 


ARE NOW OFFERING THE MOST 


DECIDED BARGAINS 


IN MANY YEARS, 


PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
REAL LACES & EMBROIDERIES, 
BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS, 
LADIES’ & MISSES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
CORSETS, HOSIERY, & GLOVES, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATIONS, 
Which, owing to the stagnant state of trade, we have 
been enabled to purchase very cheap. 
Ladies residing out of the city can rest assured of hav- 
ing their orders attended to with the same 
care as if they came in person. ’ 


STERN BROTHERS. 


M°OCRSING Gor GOODS 
AT JACKSONS. 











Special Bargains 
in extra double Warp, Cashmeres, Merinos, 
Empress, Henrietta, Reps, Tamise, Serges, 
Bombazines, Alpines, Brilliantines, 
Drap d@’Ete, Mohairs, Alpacas, and Barpoors. 








One case Alpacas, 50c., former price 65c. 
In Black Silks an enormous reduction. 
Purchased under peculiar advantages, 
100 pieces very beautiful Empress, T5c. ; 
Are certainly worth $1. 
N. B.—Complete outfits furnished immediately 





at moderate prices. 





JACKSON’S, 
Broadway and Waverley Place. 





T T 
RUPTURE.— 
Any PENSIONERS. 
soldiers, or sailors entitled 
to a Truss by law, will be 
supplied bythe ELASTIC 
TRUSS COMPANY, No. 
683 Broadway, New York 
City, and the price will be 
collected from govern- 
&2" Trusses sent by mail. Circulars free on 





ment. 
application. 





At home, male or female; $35 
Work w eek, da y or evening. No€ ‘apital. 
for al We send valuable package of 

goods by mail free. Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 





GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 
Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Send your Address to 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y.,, 


(NEAR TWENTY-FOURTH STREET,’ 

And you will obtain FREE by mail their beautiful 
%-PAGE FALL CATALOGUE, 
Containing full Descriptions and Prices of 
FINE FURS, the ‘* FASHION” CORSETS, 
REAL LACES, BLACK SILKS, 
LADIES’ and INFANTS’ WEAR, 

FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


-TRY THEIR 


‘Pati’ Kid Glove 


a pee kid, high-finished lustre, cut after the 
“— P> system, sewed with Lock-stitch. 
. the best Kid Glove for the money in the United 

tates. 

Every pair warranted. A new pair sent for all that 
rip or tear when first tried on. 


Sold, in all shades, two-button, at $1 20 pair. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and 
Otter 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Sable Brilliantines, 


381 Varieties. 
We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 


GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OFDYCKE, & CO.,_ 





ALPACAS, 





The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an un le throughout the country, we 








ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 








10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 


30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 


50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Giftsall cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets ..............--.5++: $50 00 
Ts initerads dctudg is casanaes 60as¥is 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for..... 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for.............++++ 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smogthness. 


Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


~ GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this office, 
A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 

the Hancdsomest Chromo ever offered. Terms, $3 00 
per annum. # a Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
, addres: L. A. GODEY, 

. E. Cor. ‘Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


-] QBeautitulTransferPictures,insiruc. 
tions & catalogue,l0cts. Easily transferred. 5 Gem Chromos 
J, LL, PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St. NY, 





10cte Agents wanted. 





offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the ‘abso- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contriyed and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockin gs. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
taennterved to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer's consci ig the name we give 
the garment—making ‘ti in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advan of yielding to every movement of the 
form and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. - For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockin: oy and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped with 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
Veing the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 

No. 76 Chauncy 8 Street, Boston, Mass. 

00K CANVASSERS WANTED.—C om- 

petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
ness, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
States and Provinces to sell “by subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. 8. N., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a few weeks the “Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


T \ "N should be worn without Fou- 
NO ( ORSET LeTr’s Patent Elastic Attach- 
ment. Fits any Corset, protects the Spine, and adds 
to the Grace and Comfort of the wearer. 50c. each. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. J. B. Cour, Manufacturer, 47 Beekman St., N. Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxver’s Magazine, Hanrver’s W eexcy, and Haregrr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 














Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number nert after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotnens is prefer- 
abie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
wey ocd Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 06 per Line; 
Outsi "age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I ADTES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


lay Stampin 
cular, Mux. L, CEN 


- Patterns. —Send for Cir- 
RIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N.¥. 





Read This Once—Once! 
Then Read it Again—Again. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


A CORRECT Timekeeper is indispensable to every 

one who has appointments to keep, MEN AT 
WORK, trains to meet, meetings to attend, in fact 
any business that is worth doing should be DONE 
WELL AND ON TIME. 

For this purpose every one should own a Waltham 
Watch, and to meet THE MEANS OF ALL 
CLASSES, they are made of various grades, so that 
every taste and purse can besuited. A SUBSTAN= 
TIAL ACCURATE WATCH in a Solid Silver 
Case can be bought for $17, and an EXCELLENT 
SMALL SIZE GOLD WATCH, for Ladies, 
for $50. From these prices they increase in value ac- 
cording tothe finish of the movement and W EIGHT 
AND PATTERN OF CASES, Special quali- 
ties are made for Railroad use and Travellers. The 
STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT is now 
to be had with watches of any size or grade, and in 
cases of any weight or pattern. ‘To buy one try the 
following plan first: WRITE A SHORT LET- 
TER (on a postal-card will answer) as follows: 


Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Send me your new Price-List of Waltham Watches 
as advertised in “‘ Harper's Weekly.” 
(Sign name and address in full.) 


By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 
postpaid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are de- 
scribed ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, from 
which you can not fail to make a selection. Send us 
the order according to the directions in the Price-List, 
and WE WILL SEND THE WATCH by 
express, with the bill to collect on delivery. On every 
bill are instructions to the Express Agent to allow the 
purchaser to OPEN THE PACKAGE AND 
EXA MEINE the watch before paying. If it is not 
in every way satisfactory you need not take it, but let 
itCOME BACK AT OUR EXPENSE; even 
after you have taken ang paid for it, if it does not prove 
satisfactory you can exchange it, or we will RE« 
FUND THE MONEY at any time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther you are THEE MORE AD- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some Sixteen Thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, and 
fully one-half went WEST OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI avd to the Pacific States and Territories, At 
all events, if you feel the least interest in the matter, 
write for the Price-List, IT WILL ONLY COST 
YOU ONE CENT for a postal-card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen in 


“ Barper’s Weekly.” 
i es HOWARD & CO., 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
&®™ Every Watch warranted by special certificate. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy,*s0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIL. 
YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ No. 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, RONGOV ER-SKIRT, and 

W ALERTING) GGRBEE «os ccccwcctvatscetenecides 7 3 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

QUE i nicktccngts ccsccecocceecssachamenass ee © 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... “7 


MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
OS era ree i 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Sgeen Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skir' * 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WAL KING su IT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 33 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
UNE DIE vada cwceccccasecaséavees “ 93 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- ski rt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 





PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.. “ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.......-..-00-05. “* 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.. “ 35 
FRENCH og E, AND DEMI-T RAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. “ @ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT — é 


CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 

The Publishers will send either Pattern hea mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 0 New York. 





; Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 
s 1] () to $1 000 900 per cent. > ee Send for 
aan Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y, 


_ecmninctdeg to Agents. Address C. M, 
Lint neton & Bro., New York or Chicago, 


te Fr -> 8? () per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 JE w)a'! Gro, Stivson & Co., Portland, Maine, 








FACETLE. 
A Norrotx hen laid ninety-two eggs in as many days. She tried to 
become the author of ninety-three, but Victor Hugo is stillonea ad. 


cqpaaibeabanen 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S COMPOSITION. 
THE WALE. 

This feller has been wrote of_a little wen speakin’ of the efalent, 
“cause they is both big, but the wales don’t have no trank. My uncle 
Ned says wales ain’t a fish, but my father he said do you take Johnny 
for a fool, and L must make it a fish like itis. Le says sience is good 
enoughf for the wimmin fokes, but men ot to know fishes wen they is 
big enoughf to be see so plain as a wale. I believe my father, ‘cause 
if te ain’t a fish you might as well call it a steem bote. ‘ 

Wales is cot with a long strait hook call a harpoon, but some times 
they don't bite, and then the sailers has to take off the fly and put the 
hook in ‘em by hand. That makes the wale angry, and he curls his 
tale round and smashes the bote into mach-would, ‘cause wen he ain’t 
hun he don’t want to be cot. s 

Billy says once there was one bit, and wile the man was a pullin’ 
him to the bank the rod. broke and the man fel in and was swallerd 
up, but Billy must mean a sammon, only a sammon ain’t big enoguhf 
to swoller 2 man less the man was cut up in little pieces, but then he 
couldn't fish, but only lie on the gras and watch the others a fishin’. 

A wale has two holes in the top of their beds whic they blows water 
out of lik rainbows, only it ain’t rain-water, but salt-water. Wen he 
is a blown he looks like two long fethers in his hat, but it ain’t, it’s the 
water. ~Them in museums is only fraim-work ; all the covérin’ has been 
biled for oil. Ifa museum wale was put in the water it couldn’t git a 
decent livin’. : 

My sister’s young man he says a man was bathin’, and a-wale come 
up from the bottom, between the man’s legs, and there the man was, 
on the wale’s back like a horse, and him a goin’ away from the ship 
that the man sailed in. He said woe to the wale, but it was woe to 
the man. Then he said stop her, captin, but wales don’t have captins, 
only mates, and these ian’t always with ‘em. Then he thot a wile, the 
man did, and then he said there 
ain't but jest two things wich 





Party tn CuHarGe. “ Well, Sir, the Rent is only $500 
$600, The Landlord has been 


AN ENTICING BARGAIN. 


ed to lower it 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


now ; but it used to be 


cause the Gentleman as 


last lived here used to quarrel with his Wife, and killed her one day, and the 
Children, and then done away with hisself, and some persons don’t like it.”’ 





I can do ; one is to go belo and 
reverce the engine, and the 
uther is to stay on deck and 
take observations of the sun. 
lie wait a wile and see wich is 
best, ‘cause the man knew he 
couldn’t help hissef. Pretty 
soon they was a storm, and the 
wale was wreckt. Then as the 
cosegard was a savin’ the man 
he said I might almose as well 
staid on the ship. 

Wimmin is their own bones 
inside, and wale bones outside. 


THE PIDGIN. 

The pidgin isn’t the turkle 
dove, but is like that one, and 
coos all the same. Some is 
oct, and some is tumblers, 

ut not to drink out of. Wen 
pidgins is cultivated they are 
all kinds, but the wild can eat 
more akerns. Wen I am big 
my father says I may shoot 
pidgins at matches, like gen- 
temen all does, but my sister 
she says no man that shoots 
pidgins can mairy her, but no 
man woudl want to marry ber 
as long as the pidgins hold out, 
for that woudl be fun enouf. 
Wen she said it her young man 





got as a beet root, and 
the nex day he askid my uncle 
Ned if he knew any y that 


woudl like to by a firs rate 
gun. My uncle Ned he laughft, 
and said he would by it if it 
was a good pidgin gun, but he 
dident think it was, ‘cause it 
had come near spilin’ a match. 
Some pidgins is such good 
flires that fokes gives ‘em let- 
ters to carry. They will de- 
liver it any were inside of a 
day, for all they does is jest go 
up and wait til the earth a 
turnin’ roun’ brings the rite 
place below ‘em, and then they 
pounces down op it, and the 
man wich gits the letter says 
© bird, how tired you mus 
», and the pidgin takes on 
like he was 80 as to get cud- 
ded. 
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she says he ot to be a shamed, cause monkies is only waht we mite a 


been if we haddent been good. 

Monkies comes mocely from worm countrys, and that is wy their 
teeths is always chatterin in our climit. Some has a tail and others 
aint, but they all chatters, and the-griller he rores into-the bargain. 
They all does watever they see men do. 

Father says we are all desended from the monkey. 
says he don’t know how that is, but it’s certain we are desendin’. 
Wen my father tole me one day I was desended from the monkey the 
parson, wich was by, said he was curus to see. wat the second. genera- 
tion woude be like, and my father he dident say no more jus then. 

Monkies is as playfle as kittins, but their notions of plaflenice is so 
differnt from the kittin’s notion that the kittins likes to play by their- 
self wen it.is convenent. Bors. 


“HAVE I A RIVAL?” 

Lapy. “‘ Are you the Reverend Mr. Dashleigh’s boot-maker ?” 

Boot-maker. “ Yes, miss.” 

Lavy. I want you.to make up these slippers for him, and scnd 
them to me.” 

yt-MAKeR. ‘* With pleasure, miss. 

for‘hins.” 

Lapy (with consternation), “What!” 

Boot-maker. ‘Only a pair of legther ones, I assure you, miss.” 


My uncle Ned 


1 am just now making ¢ pair 


rains 
A Lapy’s Rippie.—Which is the ugliest of all trees ?—A plane-tree. 


——_—_>———— 
SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR THE LADIES. 

It is said that next year a section of the Social Science Congress wil! 
be entirely devoted to members of the fair (or rather unfair) sex. 
Should this excellent idea blossom into, a fact, the following papers 
are certain to be read during the course of the meeting : 

1. Bonnets, how to get them, and when to wear them. With a few Re- 
marks upon the Tne ding Husband-coaxing, and a Dissertation upon 
Family Pews in Chure 

2.° Proposals, Ancient and Modern. This Paper will contain several 

Hints to guide the Choice of a 
Husband, with a Scale showing 
that Income should be regard- 
ed before Age. 

i Tobacco. 


8. The of 
With Thoughts about the Ef- 
fect of Cigars upon Drawing- 
room Curtains. ‘To this Paper 
will be added a short Essay 
upon ‘Husbands’, Promises 








that” (in spite of assertions to 
the contrary) “ always end in 
Smoke.” 

4. Keys and their Uses, Be- 
ing a Lecture upon the Keys 





of the Wine-Cellar and Ward- 

















robe, with a few Remarks anent 








that modern abomination, the 


Latch-Key. 
5. On tors. With Hints 
to guide Family Practitioners 
e eoage ion of Visits to 


witzerland, arid 


to be “ unfeeling and miserly.” 

On Children. With a Dic- 
tionary of Terms of Endear- 
ment to used in familiar 
Converse with a child of Six 
Months old. 


—_—_~<>——_——_ 

Women do not talk more 
than men ; they are listened to 
more, that’s all. 


pe 

An eminent sculptor has re- 
ceived a visit from a nouveau 
riche, who wished to know 
what the charge would be for 
an equestrian bust of himself. 


——_.——_——_—— 

A bull rushed into a millin- 
ery store, causing a stampede 
among. the es present. 
The lady in charge drove the 
gentleman out by exhibiting 
the price of an autumn bon- 
net. 





Some of the’people of Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, are “so lazy 
that they write the name of the 
place “‘ 11 worth.” 


——>— —- F 
Sentimental arithmetic cal- 
cilates thus: Two glances 





Wen my sister's young man 
went to New York he cot one 
of father’s pidgins and took it 
with him to fetch back a letter 
to her. The nex day wenever 
she herd the poseman's nock she was near faintin’ 
‘cause she thoguht it was her letter, for she bleeved | a sick letter. 
the pidgin would have to take it to the pose office first | 
like other letters. But wen my uncle Ned tole her the 
» mus come threw the windo she went and opend 
evry windo in the house, and it was a cole day, and 
mother and the baby took cole, and was ill a long 
time. The letter dident come, but no matter, for it 
was printed in a newspaper were the pidgin went, | 





THE REIGN OF ICE IS OVER.—OLD KING COAL RESUMES HIS SWAY. 


monks, but if I 


| just the worng way from wat it ot. 


THE MONKEY. 


Monkies is call that ‘cause they was named by the 
was a monk I would have call ‘em 
something else. No animel is half so clever as the | ers. 
monkey ; some knows more than Billy, and Ide back | 
any monkey I ever see agin ole Gaffer Peters in acom- | 





I never see such 





| for me. 





petive examimation. 


A YOUNG SCANDAL-MONGER. 
Exsie (vafturously). “Oh, 00 dear Lion! oh, 00 booful Lion! oh, 00 nice Lion! oh, I love, do love 00 so!” (in a whisper.) “ But 


Monkies is divide in four classes, wich is the long | 
| arm, and the blue nose, and the ring tale, and tie oth- | on Frydays. 
You can see em all to the menagerie, and give 
‘em nuts, but I rather eat °em myselve. My father 
says ol we do is a crib from:the monkies, but mother | 


Some is babboons, and some is 
aps, and some is grillies, but the worst is grillies. I 
never seen a live grilly, but the ded ‘uns is enoughf | quets equal to one engagement, equal to one marriage. 


make one look; two looks 
make one sigh; four sighs 
make one waltz; three waltzes 
make one palpitation; two 
palpitations make one call; 
two calls make one attention ; 
two attentions make one fool (sometimes two); two 
fools make one flirtation ; one flirtation plus two bou- 


he ‘me!ls aw/ud !” 


paaibamdeilpaitdiele 
Thé Cremation Society proposes to do its cremating 
<midilabnithibdniaes 


A disgusted Milwaukee fisherman offers a chromo 
to every fish which will take the bait. 








Ostrica at Park (/og.). “ Jim, oid boy, congratulate me ! 
of a Parasol I’ve eaten to-day, beside regular rations !” 


This is the seventh Kid Glove and one-half 





























SuppLement, November 14, 1874.] 
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THE LATLLE LAME PRARCR: 
A fairy Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 


Tue Prince watched it rather anxiously; it 
was such an extraordinary, not to say a fright- 
ening, thing. However, he was no coward, but 
a thorough boy, who, if he had been like other 
boys, would doubtless have grown up daring and 
adventurous—a soldier, a sailor, or the like. As 
it was, he could only show his courage morally, 
not physically, by being afraid of nothing, and by 
doing Boldly all that it was in his narrow powers 
todo. And I am not sure but that in this way 
he showed more real valor than if he had had 
six pairs of proper legs. 

He said to himself, ‘‘ What a goose I am! 
As if my dear godmother would ever have given 
me any thing to hurt me. Here goes!” 

So, with one of his active leaps he sprang right 
into the middle of the cloak, where he squatted 
down, wrapping his arms tight round his knees, 
for they shook a little, and his heart beat fast. 
But there he sat, steady and silent, waiting for 
what might happen next. 

Nothing did happen, and he began to think 
nothing would, and to feel rather disappointed, 
when he recollected the words he had been told 
to repeat—‘‘ Abracadabra, dum dum dum!” 

He repeated them, laughing all the while, they 
seemed such nonsense. And then—and then— 

Now I don’t expect any body to believe what 
I am going to relate, though a good many wise 
people have believed a good many sillier things. 
And as seeing’s believing, and I never saw it, I 
can not be expected implicitly to believe it my- 
self, except in a sort of a way; and yet there is 
truth in it—for some people. 

The cloak rose, slowly and steadily, at first 
only a few inches, then gradually higher and 
higher, till it nearly touched the sky-light. Prince 
Dolor’s head actually bumped against the glass, 
or would have done so, had he not crouched 
down, crying, ‘‘ Oh, please don’t hurt me!” in a 
most melancholy voice. 

Then he suddenly remembered his godmother’s 
express command—‘‘ Open the sky-light !” 

Regaining his courage at once, without a mo- 
ment’s delay he lifted up his head and began 
searching for the bolt—the cloak meanwhile re- 
maining perfectly still, balanced in air. But the | 
minute the window was opened, out it sailed— | 
right out into the clear fresh air, with nothing 
between it and the cloudless blue. 

Prince Dolor had never felt any such delicious 
sensation before! I can understand it. Can 
not you? Did you never think, in watching the 
rooks going home singly or in pairs, oaring their 
way across the calm evening sky, till they vanish 
like black dots in the misty gray, how pleasant 
it must feel to be up there, quite out of the noise 
and din of the world, able to hear and see every 
thing down below, yet troubled by nothing and 
teased by no one—all alone, but perfectly content ? 

Something like this was the happiness of the 
little lame Prince when he got out of Hopeless 
Tower, and found himself for the first time in 
the pure open air, with the sky above him and 
the earth below. 

True, there was nothing but earth and sky ; no 
houses, no trees, no rivers, mountains, seas—not 
a beast on the ground, or a bird in the air. But 
to him even the level plain looked beautiful; and 
then there was the glorious arch of the sky, with 
a little young moon sitting in the west like a 





‘SHE FELT SOMETHING QUEER AND HARD FIXING ITSELF 


ON TO THE BRIDGE OF HIS NOSE.” 


baby queen. And the evening breeze was so 
sweet and fresh—it kissed him like his godmoth- 
er’s kisses ; and by-and-by a few stars came out 
—first two or three, and then quantities—quan- 
tities! so that when he began to count them he 
was utterly bewildered. 

By this time, however, the cool breeze had 
become cold; the mist gathered ; and as he had, 
as he said, no out-door clothes, poor Prince Do- 
lor was not very comfortable. The dews fell 
damp on his curls—he began to shiver. 

‘* Perhaps I had better go home,” thought he. 

But how? For in his excitement the other 
words which his godmother had told him to use 
had slipped his memory. They were only a lit- 
tle different from the first, but in that slight dif- 
ference all the importance lay. As he repeated 
his ‘‘ Abracadabra,” trying ever so many other 








syllables after it, the cloak only went faster and 
faster, skimming on through the dusky empty 


air. 

The r little Prince began to feel frighten- 
ed. What if his wonderful traveling-cloak should 
keep on thus traveling, perhaps to the world’s 
end, carrying with it a poor, tired, hungry boy, 
who, after all, was beginning to think there was 
something very pleasant in supper and bed ? 

‘* Dear godmother,” he cried, pitifully, ‘‘ do 
help me! Tell me just this once and I'll never 
forget again.” 

Instantly the words came rushing into his head 
—‘* Abracadabra, tum tum ti!” Was that it? 


—_—= 
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erally tried to be—and when his mind went wan- 
dering after the dark, dusty corner where lay his 
precious treasure, he resolutely called it back 
again. 

‘* For,” he said, ‘‘ how ashamed my godmoth- 
er would be of me if I grew up a stupid boy !” 

But the instant lessons were done, and he was 
alone in the empty room, he crept across the 
floor, undid the shabby little bundle, his fingers 
trembling with eagerness, climbed on the chair, 
and thence to the table, so as to unbar the sky- 
light—he forgot nothing now—said his magic 
charm, and was away out of the window, as chil- 
dren say, ‘‘in a few minutes less than no time!” 

Nobody missed him. He was accustomed to 
sit so quietly always that his nurse, though only 
in the next room, perceived no difference. And, 
besides, she might have gone in and out a dozen 
times and it would have been just the same; she 
never could have found out his absence. 

For what do you think the clever godmother 
did? She took a quantity of moonshine, or some 
— convenient material, and made an image, 
which she set on the window-sill reading, or by 
the table drawing, where it looked so like Prince 
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‘“THE CLOAK ROSE SLOWLY AND STEADILY TILL IT NEARLY TOUCHED THE SKY-LIGHT.” 


Ah! yes; for the cloak began to turn slowly. 
He repeated the charm again, more distinctly 
and firmly : when it gave a gentle dip, like a nod 
of satisfaction, and immediately started back, as 
fast as ever, in the direction of the tower. 

He reached the sky-light, which he found ex- 
actly as he had left it, and slipped in, cloak and 
all, as easily as he had got out. He had scarce- 
ly reached the floor, and was still sitting in the 
middle of his traveling-cloak—like a frog on a 
water-lily leaf, as his godmother had expressed 
it—when he heard his nurse’s voice outside. 

‘*Bless us! what has become of your Royal 
Highness all this time. To sit stupidly here at 
the window till it is quite dark, and leave the sky- 
light open too. Prince! what can you be think- 
ing of? You are the silliest boy I ever knew.” 

‘* Am 1?” said he, absently, and nev- 
er heeding her crossness; for his only 
anxiety was lest she might find out any 
thing. 

She would have been a very clever 
person to have done so. The instant 
Prince Dolor got off it, the cloak folded 
itself up into the tiniest possible parcel, 
tied all its own knots, and rolled itself 
of its own accord into the farthest and 
darkest corner of the room. If the 
nurse had seen it, which she didn’t, she 
would have taken it for a mere bundle 
of rubbish not worth noticing. 

Shutting the sky-light with an angry 
bang, she brought in the supper, and 
lit the candles, with her usual unhappy 
expression of countenance, but Prince 
Dolor hardly saw it; he only saw, hid 
in the corner where nobody else would 
see it, his wonderful traveling-cloak. 
And though his supper was not partic- 
ularly nice, he ate it heartily, scarcely 
hearing a word of his nurse’s grum- 
bling, which to-night seemed to have 
taken the place of her sullen silence, 

**Poor woman!” he thought, when 
he paused a minute to listen, and look at her 
with those quiet, happy eyes, so like his moth- 
er’s—‘‘ poor woman! she hasn’t got a traveling- 
cloak.” 

And when he was left alone at last, and crept 
into his little bed, where he lay awake a good 
while, watching what he called his ‘‘ sky-gar- 
den,” all planted with stars, like flowers, his chief 
thought was, ‘‘I must be up very early to-mor- 
row morning and get my lessons done, and then 
I'll go traveling all over the world on my beauti- 
ful cloak,” 

So next day he opened his eyes with the sun, 
and went with a good heart to his lessons. They 
had hitherto been the chief amusement of his 
dull life; now, I am afraid, he found them also 
a little dull, But he tried to be good—I don’t 
say Prince Dolor always was good, but he gen- 





Dolor that any common observer would never 
have guessed the deception; and even the boy 
would have been puzzled to know which was the 
image and which was himself. 

And all this while the happy little fellow was 
away, floating in the air on his magic cloak, and 
seeing all sorts of wonderful things—or they 
seemed wonderful to him, who had hitherto seen 
nothing at all, 

First, there were the flowers that grew on the 
plain, which, whenever the cloak came near 
enough, he strained his eyes to look at; they 
were very tiny, but very beautiful—white saxi- 
frage, and yellow lotus, and ground-thistles, pur- 
ple and bright, with many others the names of 
which I do not know. No more did Prince Do- 
lor, though he tried to find them out by recalling 
any pictures he had seen of them. But he was 
too far off; and though it was pleasant enongh 
to admire them as brilliant patches of color, still 
he would have liked to examine them all. He 
was, as a little girl I know once said of a play- 
fellow, ‘‘a very examining boy.” 

‘*T wonder,” he thought, ‘‘ whether I could see 
better through a pair of glasses like those my 
nurse reads with, and takes such care of. How 
I would take care of them too, if I only had a 
pair!” 

Immediately he felt something queer and hard 
fixing itself on to the bridge of his nose. It was 
a pair of the prettiest gold spectacles ever seen ; 
and looking downward, he found that, though 
ever so high above the ground, he could see ev- 
ery minute blade of grass, every tiny bud and 
flower—nay, even the insects that walked over 
them. 

‘Thank you, thank you!” he cried, in a gush 
of gratitude—to any body or every body, but es- 

cially to his dear godmother, whom he felt sure 

ad given him this new present. He amused 
himself with it for ever so long, with his chin 
pressed on the rim of the cloak, gazing down 
upon the grass, every square foot of which was 
a mine of wonders. 

Then, just to rest his eyes, he turned them up 
to the sky—the blue, bright, empty sky, which 
he had looked at so often and seen nothing. 

Now, surely there was something. A long, 
black, wavy line, moving on in the distance, not 
by chance, as the clouds move apparently, but 
deliberately, as if it were alive. He might have 
seen it before—he almost thought he had; but 
then he could not tell what it was. Looking at 
it through his spectacles, he discovered that it 
really was alive, being a long string of birds, 
flying one after the other, their wings moving 
steadily and their heads pointed in one direction, 
as steadily as if each were a little ship, guided 
invisibly by an unerring helm. 

‘*They must be the passage-birds flying sea- 
ward !” cried the boy, who had read a little about 
them, and had a great talent for putting two and 
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two together and finding out all he could. ‘Oh, 
how I should like to see them quite close, and to 
know where they come from, and whither they 
are going! How I wish I knew every thing in 
all the world!” 

A silly speech for even an “‘ examining” little 
boy to make, because, as we grow older, the more 
we know the more we find out there is to know. 
And Prince Dolor blushed when he had said it, 
and hoped nobody had heard him. 

Apparently somebody had, however; for the 
cloak gave a sudden bound forward, and pres- 
ently he found himself high up in air, in the 
very middle of that band of aerial travelers, who 
had no magic cloak to travel on—nothing except 
their wings. Yet there they were, making their 
fearless way through the sky. 

Prince Dolor looked at them, as one after the 
other they glided past him; and they looked at 
him—those pretty swallows, with their changing 
necks and bright eyes—as if wondering to meet 
in mid-air such an extraordinary sort of a bird. 

**Oh, I wish I were going with you, you love- 
ly creatures!” cried the boy. ‘‘I'a getting so 
tired of this dull plain and the dreary and lonely 
tower, I do so want to see the world! Pretty 
swallows, dear swallows! tell me what it looks 
like, the beautiful, wonderful world!” 

But the swallows flew past him, steadily, slow- 
ly, pursuing their course as if inside each little 
head had m & mariner’s compass to guide 
them safe over land and sea, direct to the place 
where they desired to go. 

The boy looked after them with envy. Fora 
long time he followed with his eyes the faint 
wavy black line as it floated away, sometimes 
changing its curves a little, but never deviating 
from its settled course till it vanished entirely 
out of sight. 

Then he settled himself down in the centre of 
the cloak, feeling quite sad and lonely. 

“T think I'll go home,” said he, and repeated 
his ** Abracadabra, tum tum ti!” with a rather 
heavy heart. The more he had, the more he 
wanted ; and it is not always one can have every 
thing one wants—at least at the exact minute one 
craves for it; not even though one is a prince, 
and has a powerful and beneficent godmother. 

He did not like to vex her by calling for lier, 
and telling her how unhappy he was in spite of 
all her goodness; so he just kept his trouble to 
himself, went back to his lonely tower, and spent 
three days in silent melancholy, without even at- 
tempting another journey on his traveling-cloak. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tue fourth day it happened that the deaf-mute 
paid his accustomed visit, after which Prince Do- 
lor’s spirits rose. They always did when he got 
the new books, which, just to relieve his con- 
science, the King of Nomansland regularly sent 
to his nephew ; with many new toys also, though 
the latter were disregarded now. 

‘* Toys, indeed! when I’m a big boy!” said 
the Prince, with disdain, and would scarcely 
condescend to mount a rocking-horse which had 
come somehow or other—I can’t be expected to 
explain things very exactly — packed on the 
back of the other, the great black horse, which 
stood and fed contentedly at the bottom of the 
tower. 

Prince Dolor leaned over and looked at it, 
and thought how grand it must be to get upon 
its back—this grand live steed—and ride away, 
like the pictures of knights. 

** Suppose I was a knight,” he said to himself, 
“then I should be obliged to ride out and see 
the world.” 

But he kept all these thoughts to himself, and 
just sat still, devouring his new books till he had 
come to the end of them all. It was a repast 
not unlike the Barmecide’s feast which you read 
of in the Arabian Nights, which consisted of 
very elegant but empty dishes, or that supper of 
Sancho Panza in Don Quizote, where, the minute 





‘4 ROCKING-HORSE CAME PACKED ON THE 
BACK OF THE OTHER.” 


the smoking dishes came on the table, the physi- 
cian waved his hand, and they were all taken 
away. 

Thus almost all the ordinary delights of boy 
life had been taken away from, or rather never 
given to, this poor little Prince. 

‘*T wonder,” he would sometimes think—‘‘ I 
wonder what it feels like to be on the back of a 
horse, galloping away, or holding the reins in a 
carriage, and tearing across the country, or jump- 
ing a ditch, or running a race, such as I read of 
or see in pictures. What a lot of things there 
are that I should like to do! But first.1 should 
like to go and see the world. I'll try.” 

Apparently it was his godmother’s plan always 
to let him try, and try hard, before he gained 
any thing. This day the knots that tied up his 
traveling-cloak were more than usually trouble- 
some, and he was a full half hour before he got 
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out into the open air, and found himself floating 
merrily over the top of the*tower, 

Hitherto in all his journeys he had never let 
himself go out of sight of home, for the dreary 
building, after all, was home—he remembered 
no other; but now he felt sick of the very look 
of his tower, with its- round smooth walls and 
level battlements. ; 

‘* Off we go!” cried he, when the cloak stirred 
itself with a slight slow motion, as if waiting his 
orders. ‘* Any where—any where, so that I am 
away from here, and out into the world.” 

As he spoke the cloak, as if seized suddenly 
with a new idea, bounded forward, and went 
skimming through the air faster than the very 
fastest railway train. 

**Gee-up, gee-up !” cried Prince Dolor, in great 
excitement. ‘‘ This is as good as riding a race.” 

And he patted the cloak as if it had been a 
horse—that is, in the way he supposed horses 





** PRINCE DOLOR MADE A SNATCH AT THE TOPMOST TWIG 
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OF THE TALLEST TREE.’ 


ought to be patted—and tossed his head back to 
meet the fresh breeze, and pulled his coat collar 
up and his hat down, as he felt the wind grow 
keener and colder, colder than any thing he had 
ever known. 

‘*What does it matter, though!” said he. 
“I'm a boy, and boys ought not to mind any 
thing.” 

Still, for all his good-will, by-and-by he began 
to shiver exceedingly; also, he had come away 
without his dinner, and he grew frightfully hun- 
gry. And to add to every thing, the sunshiny 
day changed into rain, and being high up, in the 
very midst of the clouds, he got soaked through 
and through in a very few. minutes. 

‘*Shall I turn back ?” meditated he. 
pose I say ‘ Abracadabra ?’” 

Here he stopped, for already the cloak gave 
an obedient lurch, as if it were expecting to be 
sent home immediately. 

**No—I can’t—I can’t go back! I must go 


** Sup- 








forward and see the world. But oh, if I had | 


but the shabbiest old rug to shelter me from the 
rain, or the driest morsel of bread-and-cheese, 
just to keep me from starving! Still I don’t 
much mind; I’m a prince, and ought to be able 
to stand any thing. Hold on, cloak, we'll make 
the best of it.” 

It was a most curious circumstance, but no 
sooner had he said this than he felt stealing over 
his knees something warm and soft; in fact, a 
most beautiful bear-skin, which folded itself 
round him quite naturally, and cuddled him up 
as closely as if he had been the cub of the kind 
old mother-bear that once owned it. ‘Then feel- 
ing in his pocket, which suddenly stuck out in a 
marvelous way, he found, not exactly bread-and- 
cheese, nor even sandwiches, but a packet of the 
most delicious food he had ever tasted. It was 
not meat, nor pudding, but a combination of 
both, and it served him excellently for both. He 
ate his dinner with the greatest gusto imagina- 
ble, till he grew so thirsty he did not know what 
to do. 

**Couldn’t I have just one drop of water, if it 
didn’t trouble you too much, kindest of god- 
mothers ?” 

For he really thought this want was beyond 
her power to supply. All the water which sup- 
plied Hopeless Tower was pumped up with diffi- 
culty from a deep Artesian well—there were such 
things known in Nomansland—which had been 
made at the foot of it. But around, for miles 
upon miles, the desolate plain was perfectly dry. 
And above it, high in air, how could he expect 
to find a well, or even to get a drop of water ? 

He forgot one thing—the rain. While he 
spoke, it came on in another wild burst, as if the 
clouds had poured themselves out in a passion of 
crying, wetting him certainly, but leaving be- 
hind, in a large glass vessel which he had never 
Noticed before, enough water to quench the thirst 
of two or three boys at least. And it was so 
fresh, so pure—as water from the clouds always 
is when it does not catch the soot from cit 
chimneys and other defilements—that he dran 
it, every drop, with the greatest delight and con- 
tent. 

Also, as soon as it was empty, the rain filled 
it again, so that he was able to wash his face and 
hands and refresh himself exceedingly. Then 
the sun came out and dried him in no time. 
After that he curled himself up under the bear- 
skin rug, and though he determined to be the 
most wide-awake boy imaginable, being so ex- 
ceedingly snug fw warm and comfortable, 
Prince Dolor condescended to shut his eyes, just 
for one minute. The next minute he was sound 
asleep. 

When he awoke he found himself floating 
over a country quite unlike any thing he had 
ever seen before. 

Yet it was nothing but what most of you chil- 
dren see every day and never notice it—a pret- 
ty country landscape, like England, Scotland, 
France, or any other land you choose to name. 
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It had no particular features—nothing in it grand 
or lovely—was simply pretty, nothing more; yet 
to Prince Dolor, who had never gone beyond his 
lonely tower and level plain, it appeared the most 
charming sight imaginable. 

First there was a river. It came tumbling 
down the hill-side, frothing and foaming, playing 
at hide-and-seek among rocks, then bursting out 
in noisy fun like a child, to bury itself in deep 
still pools. Afterward it went steadily on for a 
while, like a good, grown-up person, till it came 
to another big rock, where it misbehaved itself 
extremely. It turned into a cataract and went 
tumbling over and over, after a fashion that made 
the Prince—who had never seen water before, 
except in his bath, or his drinking-cup—clap his 
hands with delight. 

**Tt is so active, so alive! I like things active 
and alive!” cried he, and watched it shimmering 
and dancing, whirling and leaping, till, after a 
few windings and vagaries, it set- 
tled into a respectable stream. 
After that it went along, deep and 
quiet, but flowing steadily on, till 
it reached a large lake, into which 
it slipped, and so ended its course. 

All this the boy saw, either with 
his own naked eye, or through his 
gold spectacles. He saw also as 
in a picture, beautiful but silent, 
many other things, which struck 
him with wonder, especially a grove 
of trees. 

Only think, to have lived to his 
age (which he himself did not 
know, as he did not know his own 
birthday) and never to have seen 
trees! As he floated over these 
oaks they seemed to him—trunk, 
branches, and leaves—the most cu- 
rious sight imaginable. 

‘**Tf I could only get nearer, so 
as to touch them,” said he; and 
immediately the obedient cloak ducked down; 
Prince Dolor made a snatch at the topmost twig 
of the tallest tree, and caught a bunch of leaves 
in his hand. 

Just a bunch of green leaves, such as we see 
in myriads; watching them bud, grow, fall, and 
then kicking them along on the ground as if 
they were worth nothing. Yet how wonderful 
they are—every one of them a little different. 
I don’t suppose you could ever find two leaves 
exactly alike, in form, color, and size—no more 
than you could find two faces alike, or two char- 
acters exactly the same. The plan of this world 
is infinite similarity and yet infinite variety. 

Prince Dolor examined his leaves with the 
greatest curiosity, and also a little caterpillar 
that he found walking over one of them. He 
coaxed it to take an additional walk over his fin- 
ger, which it did with the greatest dignity and 
decorum, as if it, Mr. Caterpillar, were the most 
important individual in existence. It amused 
him for along time; and when a sudden gust of 
wind blew it overboard, leaves and all, he felt 
quite disconsolate. 

** Still, there must be many live creatures in 
the world besides caterpillars. I should like to 
see a few of them.” 

The cloak gave a little dip down, as if to say, 
** All right, my Prince,” and bore him across the 
oak forest to a long fertile valley—called in Scot- 
land a strath, and in England a weald—but what 
they call it in the tongue of Nomansland I do 
not know, It was made up of corn fields, pas- 
ture fields, lanes, hedges, brooks, and ponds. 
Also in it were what the Prince had desired to 
see, a quantity of living creatures, wild and tame. 
Cows and horses, lambs and sheep, fed in the 
meadows ; pigs and fowls walked about the farm- 
yards ; and, in lonelier places, hares scudded, 
rabbits burrowed, and pheasants and partridges, 
with many other smaller birds, inhabited the 
fields and woods. 

Through his wonderful spectacles the Prince 
could see everv thing; but, as I said, it was a 
silent picture; he was too high up to catch any 
thing except a faint murmur, which only aroused 
his anxiety to hear more. 

**T have as good as two pairs of eyes,” he 
thought. ‘I wonder if my godmother would 
give me a second pair of ears?” 

Scarcely had he spoken when he found lying 
on his lap the most curious little parcel, all done 
up in silvery paper. And it contained—what do 
you think? Actually, a pair of silver ears, 
which, when he tried them on, fitted so exactly 
over his own that he hardly felt them, except 
for the difference they made in his hearing. 

There is something which we listen to daily 
and never notice. I mean the sounds of the visi- 
ble world, animate and inanimate. Winds blow- 
ing, waters flowing, trees stirring, insects whir- 
ring (dear me! I am quite unconsciously writing 
rhyme), with the various cries of birds and 
beasts—lowing cattle, bleating sheep, grunting 
pigs, and cackling hens—all the infinite discords 
that somehow or other make a beautiful har- 
mony. 

We hear this, and are so accustomed to it that 
we think nothing of it; but Prince Dolor, who 
had lived all his days in the dead silence of 
Hopeless Tower, heard it for the first time, And 
oh, if you had seen his face! 

He listened, listened, as if he could never have 
done listening. And he looked and looked, as 
if he could not gaze enough. Above all, the 
motion of the animals delighted him: cows walk- 
ing, horses galloping, little lambs and calves run- 
ning races across the meadows, were such a treat 
for him to watch—he that was always so quiet. 
But these creatures having four legs, and he 
ed two, the difference did not strike him pain- 

ully. 

Still, by-and-by, after the fashion of children 
—and, I fear, of many big people too—he began 
to want something more than he had, something 
that would be quite fresh and new. 





‘* Godmother,” he said, having now begun to 
believe that, whether he saw her or not, he could 
always speak to her with full confidence that she 
would hear him—‘‘ Godmother, all these creat- 
ures I like exceedingly—but I should like better 
to see a creature like myself. Couldn’t you show 
me just one little boy ?” 

There was a sigh behind him—it might have 
been only the wind—and the cloak remained so 
long balanced motionless in air that he was half 
afraid his godmother had forgotten him, or was 
offended with him for asking too much. Sud- 
denly a shrill whistle startled him, even through 
his silver ears, and looking downward, he saw 
start up from behind a bush on a common, some- 
thing— 

Neither a sheep, nor a horse, nor a cow—noth- 
ing upon four legs. This creature had only two; 
but they were long, straight, and strong. And 
it had a lithe active body, and a curly head of 
black hair set upon its shoulders. It was a boy, 
a shepherd boy about the Prince’s own age—but 
oh! so different. 

Not that he was an ugly boy—though his face 
was almost as red as his hands, and his shaggy 
hair matted like the backs of his own sheep. He 
was rather a nice-looking lad; and seemed so 
bright and healthy and good-tempered—‘‘ jolly” 
would be the word, only I am not sure if they 
have such a one in the elegant language of No- 
mansland—that the little Prince watched him 
with great admiration. 

‘“* Might he come and play with me? I would 
drop down to the ground to him, or fetch him 
up to me here. Oh, how nice it would be if I 
only had a little boy to play with me!” 

But the cloak, usually so obedient to his 
wishes, disobeyed him now. There were evi- 
dently some things which his godmother either 
could not or would not give. The cloak hung 
stationary, high in air, never attempting to de- 
scend. ‘The shepherd lad evidently took it for a 
large bird, and shading his eyes, looked up at it, 
making the Prince’s heart beat fast. 

However, nothing ensued. The boy turned 
round, with a long, loud whistle—seemingly his 
usual and only way of expressing his feelings. 
He could not make the thing out exactly—it 
was a rather mysterious affair, but it did not 
trouble him much—he was not an “‘ examining” 


Then, stretching himself, for he had been evi- 
dently half asleep, he began flopping his shoul- 
ders with his arms, to wake and warm himself; 
while his dog, a rough colly, who had been guard- 
ing the sheep meanwhile, began to jump upon 
him, barking with delight. 

‘*Down, Snap, down! Stop that, or I'll 
thrash you,” the Prince heard him say, though 
with such a rough hard voice and queer pronun- 
ciation that it was difficult to make the words 
out. ‘‘Hollo! Let’s warm ourselves by a race.” 

They started off together, boy and dog, bark- 
ing and shouting, till it was doubtful which made 
the most noise or ran the fastest. A regular 
steeple-chase it was: first across the level com- 
mon, greatly disturbing the quiet sheep; and 
then tearing away across country, scrambling 
through hedges, and leaping ditches, and tum- 
bling up and down over plowed fields. They 
did not seem to have any thing to run for, 
but as if they did it, 
both of them, for the 
mere pleasure of mo- 
tion. 

And’what a pleasure 
that seemed! ‘To the 
dog, of course, but 
scarcely less so to the 
boy. How he skimmed 
along over the ground, 
his cheeks glowing, and 
his hair flying, and his 
legs—oh, what a pair 
of legs he had! 

Prince Dolor watched 
him with great intent- 
ness, and in a state of 
excitement almost equal 
to that of the runner 
himself —for a while. 
Then the sweet pale 
face grew a trifle paler, 
the lips began to quiver, 
and the eyes to fill. 

**How nice it must 
be to run like that!” 
he said, softly, thinking 
that never—no, never 
in this world—would he 
be able to do the same. 

Now he understood 
what his godmother had 
meant when she gave 
him his traveling-cloak, |, \y/ 
and why he had heard |\y\' 
that sigh—he was sure 
it was hers—when he 
had asked to see ‘‘ just 
one little boy.” 

“*T think I had rather 
not look at him again,” 
said the poor little 
Prince, drawing him- 
self back into the centre of his cloak, and resum- 
ing his favorite posture, sitting like a Turk, with 
his arms wrapped round his feeble, useless legs. 

“You're no good to me,” he said, patting 
them mournfully. ‘‘ You never will be any good 
tome, I wonder why I had you at all; I won- 
der why I was born at all, since I was not to 
grow up like other little boys. Why not?” 

A question so strange, so sad, vet so often oc- 
curring in some form or other in this world—as 
you will find, my children, when you are older— 
that even if he had put it to his mother she could 
only have answered it, as we have to answer 
many as difficult things, by simply saying, ‘‘I 
don’t know.” There is much that we do not 
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know, and can not understand—we big folks, no 
more than you little ones. We have to accept 
it all just as you have to accept any thing which 
your parents may tell you, even though you don't 
as yet see the reason of it. You may some time, 
if you do exactly as they tell you, and are con- 
tent to wait. 

Prince Dolor sat a good while thus, or it ap- 
peared to him a good while, so many thoughts 
came and went through his poor young mind— 
thoughts of great bitterness, which, little though 
he was, seemed to make him grow years older 
in a few minutes. 

Then he fancied the cloak began to rock gen- 
tly to and fro, with a soothing kind of motion, 
as if he were in somebody's arms: somebody who 
did not speak, but loved him and comforted him 
without need of words; not by deceiving him 
with false encouragement or hope, but by mak- 
ing him see the plain hard truth in all its hard- 
ness, and thus letting him quietly face it, till it 
grew softened down, and did not seem nearly so 
dreadful after all. 

Through the dreary silence and blankness—for 
he had placed himself so that he could see noth- 
ing but the sky, and had taken off his silver ears, 
as well as his gold spectacles: what was the use 
of either when he had no legs to walk or run ?—~ 
up from below there rose a delicious sound. 

You have heard it hundreds of times, my chil- 
dren, and so have I. When I was a child I 
thought there was nothing so sweet; and I think 
so still. It was just the song of a sky-lark, mount- 
ing higher and higher from the ground, till it 
came so close that Prince Dolor could distinguish 
‘ts quivering wings and tiny body, almost too 
tiny to contain such a gush of music. 

‘*Oh, you beautiful, beautiful bird!” cried he ; 
‘*T should dearly like to take you in and cuddle 
you. That is, if I could—if I dared.” 

But he hesitated. The little brown creature 
with its loud heavenly voice almost made him 
afraid. Nevertheless it also made him happy ; 
and he watched and listened, so absorbed that 
he forgot all regret and pain, forgot every thing 
in the world except the little lark. 

It soared and soared, and he was just wonder- 
ing if it would soar out of sight, and what in the 
world he should do when it was gone, when it 
suddenly closed its wings, as larks do when they 
mean to drop to the ground. But, instead of 
dropping to the ground, it dropped right into the 
little boy’s breast. 

What felicity! If it would only stay! Atiny 
soft thing to fondle and kiss, to sing to him all 
day long, and be his playfellow and companion, 
tame and tender, while to the rest of the world 
it was a wild bird of the air. What a pride, 
what a delight! ‘To have something that nobody 
else had—something all his own. As the trav- 
eling-cloak traveled on, he little heeded where, 
and the lark still staid, nestled down in his bo- 
som, hopped from his hand to his shoulder, and 
kissed him with its dainty beak, as if it loved him, 
Prince Dolor forgot all his grief, and was en- 
tirely happy. 

But when he got in sight of Hopeless Tower, 
a painful thought struck him. 

‘* My pretty bird, what am I to do with you? 
If I take you into my room and shut you up 
there—you, a wild sky-lark of the air—what will 
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‘¢7HE SHEPHERD LAD EVIDENTLY TOOK IT FOR A LARGE BIRD, 
” 
AND SHADING HIS EYES, LOOKED UP AT IT. 


become of you? I am used to this, but you are 
not. You will be so miserable; and suppose my 
nurse should find you—she who can’t bear the 
sound of singing? Besides, I remember her once 
telling me that the nicest thing she ever ate in 
her life was lark pie!” 

The little boy shivered all over at the thought, 
And though the merry lark immediately broke 
into the loudest carol, as if saying derisively that 
he defied any body to eat him, still Prince Dolor 
was very uneasy. In another minute he had 
made up his mind. 

‘‘No, my bird, nothing so dreadful shall hap- 
pen to you if I can help it; I would rather do 
without you altogether. Yes, I'lltry. Fly away, 
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my darling, my beautiful! Good-by, my merry, 
merry bird.” 

Opening his two caressing hands in which, as 
if for protection, he had folded it, he let the lark 
go. It lingered a minute, perching on the rim 
of the cloak, and looking at him with eyes of al- 
most human tenderness; then away it flew, far 
up into 'the blue sky. It was only a bird. 

But some time after, when Prince Dolor had 
eaten his supper—somewhat drearily, except for 
the thought that he could not possibly sup off 
lark pie now—and gone quietly to bed, the old 
familiar little bed, where he was accustomed to 
sleep, or lie awake contentedly thinking, sudden- 
ly he heard outside the window a little faint car- 
ol, faint but cheerful—cheerful. even though it 
was the middle of the night. 

The dear little lark! it had not flown away 
after all. And it was truly the most extraordi- 
nary bird, for, unlike ordinary larks, it kept hov- 
ering about the tower in the silence and dark- 
ness of the night, outside the window or over the 
roof. Whenever he listened for a moment, he 
heard it singing still. 

He went to sleep as happy as a king. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Happy as aking.” How far kings are hap- 
py I can not say, no more than could Prince Do- 
lor, though he had once been a king himself. 
But he remembered nothing about it, and there 
was nobody to tell him, except his nurse, who 
had been forbidden, upon pain of death, to let 
him know any thing about his dead parents, or 
the King his uncle, or indeed any part of his own 
history. 

Sometimes he speculated about himself, wheth- 
er he had had a father and mother 
as other little boys had, what they 
had been like, and why he had 
never seen them. But, knowing 
nothing about them, he did not 
miss them—only once or twice, 
reading pretty stories about little 
children and their mothers, who 
helped them when they were in 
difficulty, and comforted them 
when they were sick, he, feeling 
ill and dull and lonely, wondered 
what had become of his mother, 
and why she never came to see 
him. 

Then, in his history lessons, ot 
course, he read about kings and 
princes, and the governments of 
different countries, and the events 
that happened there. And though 
he but faintly took in all this, stil 
he did take it in a little, and wor- 
ried his young brain about it, and 
perplexed his nurse with questions, to which she 
returned sharp and mysterious answers, which 
only set him thinking the more. 

He had plenty of time for thinking. After 
his last journey in the traveling-cloak, the jour- 
ney which had given him so much pain, his de- 
sire to see the world had somehow faded away. 
He contented himself with reading his books, and 
looking out of the tower windows, and listening 
to his beloved little lark, which had come home 
with him that day, and never left him again. 

True, it kept out of the way; and though his 
nurse sometimes dimly heard it, and said, ‘* What 
is that horrid noise outside?” she never got the 
faintest chance ofemaking it into a lark pie. 
Prince Dolor had his pet all to himself, and 
though he seldom saw it, he knew it was near 
him, and he caught continually, at odd hours of 
the day, and even in the night, fragments of its 
delicious song. 

All during the winter—so far as there ever 
was any difference between summer and winter 
in Hopeless Tower—the little bird cheered and 
amused him. He scarcely needed any thing 
more—not even his traveling-cloak, which lay 
bundled up unnoticed in a corner, tied up in its 
innumerable knots. Nor did his godmother 
come near him. It seemed as if she had given 
these treasures and left him alone—to use them 
or lose them, apply them or misapply them, ac- 
cording to his own choice. That is all we can 
do with children, when they grow into big chil- 
dren, old enough to distinguish between right 
and wrong, and too old to be forced to do either. 

Prince Dolor was now quite a big boy. Not 
tall—alas! he never could be that, with his poor 
little shrunken legs, which were of no use, only 
an incumbrance. But he was stout and strong, 
with great sturdy shoulders, and muscular arms, 
upon which he could swing himself about almost 
like a monkey. As if in compensation for his 
useless lower limbs, nature had given to these 
extra strength and activity. His face, too, was 
very handsome; thinner, firmer, more manly ; 
but still the sweet face of his childhood- his 
mother’s own face. 

How his mother would have liked to look at 
him! Perhaps she did—who knows ? 

The boy was not a stupid boy either. He 
could learn almost any thing he chose—and he 
did choose, which was more.than half*the battle. 
He never gave up his'fessons till he had learned 
them all—never thought it a punishment that he 
had to work at them, and that they cost him a 
deal of trouble sometimes. 

** But,” thought he, ‘‘ men work, and it must 
be so grand to be a man—a prince, too; and I 
fancy princes work harder than any body—except 


kings. The princes I read about generally turn 
into kings. I wonder—” ‘The boy was always 
wondering. ‘‘ Nurse!”—and one day he startled 


her with a sudden question—‘‘ tell me, shall I 
ever be a king?” 

The woman stood, perplexed beyond expres- 
sion. So long a time had passed by since her 
crime—if it was a crime—and her sentence that 
she now seldom thought of either. Even her 
punishment—to be shut up for life in Hopeless 














‘Tower—she had gradually got used to: used 
also to the little lame Prince, her charge, whom 
at first she had hated, though she carefully did ev- 
ery thing to keep him alive, since upon him her 
own life hung. But latterly she had ceased to 
hate him, and, in a sort of way, almost loved him, 
at least enough to be sorry for him—an innocent 
child, imprisoned here till he grew into-an old 
man, and became a dull, worn-out creature like 
herself. Sometimes, watching him, she felt more 
sorry for him than even for herself; and then, 
seeing she looked a less miserable and ugly wom- 
an, he did not shrink from her as usual. 

He did not now. ‘‘ Nurse, dear nurse,” said 
he, ‘*I don’t mean to vex you, but tell me, what 
is a king? shall I ever be one?” 

When she began to think less of herself and 
more of the child, the woman’s courage in- 
creased. ‘The idea came to her, what harm 
would it be, even if he did know his own history ? 
Perhaps he ought to know it, for there had been 
various ups and downs, usurpations, revolutions, 
and restorations in Nomansland, as in most other 
countries. Something might happen—who could 
tell? Changes might occur. Possibly a crown 
would even yet be set upon those pretty fair 
curls, which she began to think prettier than 
ever when she saw the imaginary coronet upon 
them. 

She sat down, considering whether her oath, 
never to ‘“‘say a word” to Prince Dolor about 
himself, would be broken if she were to take a 
pencil and write what was to be told. A mere 
quibble—a mean, miserable quibble. But then 


she was a miserable woman, more to be pitied 
than scorned. 

After long doubt, and with great trepidation, 
she put her finger to her lips, and taking the 





‘*PAKING THE PRINCE’S SLATE, SHE WROTE, ‘YOU ARE 
” 


A KING.’ 


Prince’s slate, with the sponge tied to it, ready 
to rub out the writing in a minute, she wrote, 

** You are a king.” 

Prince Dolor started. His face grew pale, and 
then flushed all over; his eyes glistened; he held 
himself erect. Lame as he was, any body could 
see he was born to be a king. 

**Hush !” said his nurse, as he was beginning 
to speak. And then, terribly frightened all the 
while—people who have done wrong always are 
frightened—she wrote down in a few hurried 
sentences his history. How his parents had died 
—his uncle had usurped his throne, and sent him 
to end his days in this lonely tower. 

‘*T too,” added she, bursting into tears. ‘‘ Un- 
less, indeed, you could get out into the world, and 
fight for your rights like a man. And fight for 
me also, my Prince, that I may not die in this 
desolate place.” 

** Poor old nurse!” said the boy, compassion- 
ately. For somehow, boy as he was, when he 
heard he was born to be a king, he felt like a 
man—like a king—who could afford to be ten- 
der because he was strong. 

He scarcely slept that night, and even though 
he heard his little lark singing in the sunrise, h 
barely listened to it. Things more serious and 
important had taken possession of his mind. 

** Suppose,” theught he, ‘‘I were to do as she 
says, and go out into the world, no matter how 
it hurts me—the world of people, active people, 
as active as that boy I saw. ‘They might only 
laugh at me—poor helpless creature that I am; 
but still I might show them I could do something. 
At any rate, I might go and see if there was any 
thing for me to do. Godmother, help me!” 

It was so long since he had asked her help, 
that he was hardly surprised when he got no an- 
swer—ouly the little lark outside the window 
sang louder and louder, and the sun rose, flood- 
ing the room with light. 

Prince Dolor sprang out of bed, and began 
dressing himself, which was hard work, for he 
was not used to it—he had always been accus- 
tomed to depend upon his nurse for every thing. 

** But I must now learn to be independent,” 
thought he, ‘‘ Fancy a king being dressed like 
a baby!” 

So he did the best he could—awkwardly, but 
cheerily—and then he leaped to the corner where 
lay his traveling-cloak, untied it as before, and 
watched it unrolling itself—which it did rapidly, 
with a hearty good-will, as if quite tired of idle- 
ness. So was Prince Dolor—or felt as if he was. 
He jumped into the middle of it, said his charm, 
and was out through the sky-light immediately. 

‘*Good-by, pretty lark!” he shouted, as he 
passed it on the wing, still warbling its carol to 
the newly risen sun. ‘‘ You have been my pleas- 
ure, my delight ; now I must go and work. Sing 
to old nurse till I come back again. Perhaps 
she'll hear you, perhaps she won’t—but it will 
do her good all the same. Good-by!” 

But as the cloak hung irresolute in the air, he 
suddenly remembered that he had not determined 
where to go—indeed, he did not know, and there 
was nobody to tell him. 

‘* Godmother,” he cried, in much perplexity, 
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‘*you know what I want—at least I hope you 
do, for I hardly do myself—take me where I | 
ought to go; show me whatever I ought to see 
—never mind what I like to see,” as a sudden 
idea came into his mind that he might see many 
painful and disagreeable things. But this jour- 
ney was not for pleasure, as before. He was 
not a baby now, to do nothing but play—big boys 
do not always play. Nor men neither: they 
work. Thus much Prince Dolor knew—though 
very little more. And as the cloak started off, 
traveling faster than-he had ever known it to do 
—through sky-land and cloud-land, over freezing 
mountain-tops and desolate stretches of forest, | 
and smiling cultivated plains, and great lakes | 
that seemed to him almost as shoreless as the 
sea—he was often rather frightened. But he 
crouched down, silent and quiet: what was the 
use of making a fuss? and wrapping himself up 
in his bear-skin, waited for what was to happen. 

After some time he heard a murmur in the 
distance, increasing more and more till it grew 
like the hum of a gigantic hive of bees. And 
stretching his chin over the rim of his cloak, 
Prince Dolor saw—far, far below him, yet, with 
his gold spectacles and silver ears on, he could 
distinctly hear and see—What ? 

Most of us have some time or other visited a 
great metropolis—have wandered through its net- 
work of streets—lost ourselves in its crowds of 
people—looked up at its tall rows of houses, its 
grand public buildings, churches, and squares. 
Also, perhaps, we have peeped into its miserable 
little back alleys, where dirty children play in 
gutters all day and half the night—or where men 
reel tipsy, and women fight—where even young 
boys go about picking pockets, with nobody to tell 
them it is wrong except the policeman, and he 
simply takes them off to prison. And all this 
wretchedness is close behind the grandeur, like 
the two sides of the leaf of a book. 

An awful sight is a large city, seen anyhow, 
from any where. But suppose you were to see 
it from the upper air, where, with your eyes and 
ears open, you could take in every thing at once! 
What would it look like? How would you feel 
about it? I hardly know myself. Do you? 

Prince Dolor had need to be a king—that is, 
a boy with a kingly nature—to be able to stand 
such a sight without being utterly overcome. But 
he was very much bewildered—as bewildered as 
a blind person who is suddenly made to see. 

He gazed down on the city below him, and 
then put his hand over his eyes. 

**I can’t bear to look at it, it is so beautiful— 
so dreadful. And I don’t understand it, not one 
bit. There is nobody to tell me about it. I 
wish I had somebody to speak to.” 

“Do you? ‘Then pray speak to me. 
always considered good at conversation.” 

The voice that squeaked out this reply was an 
excellent imitation of the human one, though it 
came only from a bird. No lark this time, how- 
ever, but a great black and white creature that 
flew into the cloak, and began walking round and 
round on the edge of it with a dignified stride, 
one foot before the other, like any unfeathered 
biped you could name. 

**T haven’t the honor of your acquaintance, 
Sir,” said the boy, politely. 

‘* Ma’am, 4f you please. I am a mother bird, 
and my name is Mag, and I shall be happy to 
tell you every thing you want to know. For I 
know a great deal; and I enjoy talking. My 
family is of great antiquity; we have built in 
this palace for hundreds—that is to say, dozens 
of years. I am intimately acquainted with the 
King, the Queen, and the little princes and prin- 
cesses ; also the maids of honor, and all the in- 
habitants of the city. I talk a good deal, but I 
always talk sense, and I dare say I should be 
exceedingly useful to a poor little ignorant boy 
like you.” 

‘**T am a prince,” said the other, gently. 

“All right. And Iama magpie. You will 
find me a most respectable bird.” 

**T have no doubt of it,” was the polite an- 
swer—though he thought in his own mind that 
Mag must have a very good opinion of herself. 
But she was a lady and a stranger, so of course 
he was civil to her. 

She settled herself at his elbow, and began to 
chatter away, pointing out with one skinny claw, 
while she balanced herself on the other, every 
object of interest, evidently believing, as no doubt 
all its inhabitants did, that there was no capital 
= “1 world like the great metropolis of Nomans- 
and. 

I have not seen it, and therefore can not de- 
scribe it, so we will iust take it 
upon trust, and suppose it to 
be, like every other fine city, 
the finest city that ever was 
built. ‘‘ Mag” said so—and of 
course she knew. 

Nevertheless there were a few 
things in it which surprised 
Prince Dolor—and, as he had 
said, he could not understand 
them at all. One-half the peo- 
ple seemed so happy and busy 
—hurrying up and down the 
full streets, or driving lazily 
along the parks in their grand 
carriages, while the other half 
were so wretched and miserable. 

**Can’t the world be made a 
little more level? I would try 
to do it if I were the King.” 

‘* But you're not the King: 


I was 








Its windows looked in all directions, but none 
of them had any particular view, except a small 
one, high up toward the reof, which looked on to 
the Beautiful Mountains. But since the Queen 
died there, it had been closed, boarded up, indeed, 
the magpie said. It was so little and inconven- 
ient that nobody cared to live in it. Besides, 
the lower apartments, which had no view, were 
magnificent—worthy of being inhabited by his 
Majesty the King. 

**T should like to see the King,” said Prince 
Dolor. 

But what followed was so important that I 
must take another chapter to tell it in. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Wuat, I wonder, would be most people's idea 
of aking? What was Prince Dolor’s ? 

Perhaps a very splendid personage, with a 
crown on his head and a sceptre in his hand, 
sitting on a throne, and judging the people. Al- 
ways doing right, and never wrong—‘‘ the king 
can do no wrong,” was a law laid down in olden 
times. Never cross, or tired, or sick, or suffer- 
ing; perfectly handsome and well-dressed, calm 
and good-tempered, ready to see and hear every 
body, and discourteous to nobody, all things al- 
ways going well with him, and nothing unpleas- 
ant ever happening. 

This, probably, was what Prince Dolor expect- 
ed to see. And what did he see? But I must 
tell you how he saw it. 

‘* Ah,” said the magpie, ‘‘no levee to-day. 
The King is ill, though his Majesty does not 
wish it to be generally known—it would be so 
very inconvenient. He can’t see you, but per- 
haps you might like to go and take a look at 
him, ina way I oftendo? Itis so very amusing.” 

Amusing, indeed! 

The Prince was just now too much excited to 
talk much. Was he not going to see the King 
his uncle, who had succeeded his father and de- 
throned himself; had stepped into all the pleas- 
ant things that he, Prince Dolor, ought to have 
had, and shut him up in a desolate tower? What 
was he like, this great, bad, clever man? Had 
he got all the things he wanted, which another 
ought to have had? And did he enjoy them? 

** Nobody knows,” answered the magpie, just 
as if she had been sitting inside the Prince's 
heart, instead of on the top of his shoulder. 
** He is a king, and that’s enough. For the rest 
nobody knows.” 

As she spoke Mag flew down on to the palace 
roof, where the cloak had rested, settling down 
between the great stacks of chimneys as comfort- 
ably as if 6n the ground. She pecked at the tiles 
with her beak—truly she was a wonderful bird—~ 
and immediately a little hole upened, a sort of 
door, through which could be seen distinctly the 
chamber below. 

** Now look in, my Prince. 
must soon shut it up again.” 

But the boy hesitated. ‘‘Isn’t it rude? won't 
they think us—intruding ?” 

‘© Oh dear, no! there’s a hole like this in ev- 
ery palace; dozens of holes, indeed. Every body 
knows it, but nobody speaks of it. Intrusion! 
Why, though the royal family are supposed to 
live shut up behind stone walls ever so thick, all 
the world knows that they live in a glass house 
where every body can see them and throw a 
stone at them. Now pop.down on your knees, 
and take a peep at his Majesty.” 

His Majesty ! 

The Prince gazed eagerly down into a large 
room, the largest room he had ever beheld, with 
furniture and hangings grander than any thing 
he could have ever imagined. A stray sunbeam, 
coming through a crevice of the darkened win- 
dows, struck across the carpet, and it was the 
loveliest carpet ever woven—just like a bed of 
flowers to walk over; only nobody walked over 
it, the room being perfectly empty and silent. 

‘*Where is the King ?” asked the puzzled boy. 

“There,” said Mag, pointing with one wrin- 
kled claw to a magnificent bed, large enough to 
contain six people. In the centre of it, just vis- 
ible under the silken counterpane, quite straight 
and still, with its head on the lace pillow, lay a 
small figure, something like wax-work, fast asleep 
—very fast asleep! There were a quantity of 
sparkling rings on the tiny yellow hands, that 
were curled a little, helplessly, like a baby’s, out- 
side the coverlet; the eyes were shut, the nose 
looked sharp and thin, and the long gray beard 
hid the mouth, and lay over the breast: a sight 
not ugly nor frightening, only solemn and quiet. 


Make haste, for I 





“ . a . 2 » : 
only a little goose of a boy,” re- ‘“THE EYES WERE SHUT, THE NOSE LOOKED SHARP AND THIN, 


turned the magpie, _loftily. 
“And I'm here not to explain 
things, only to show them. Shall I show you 
the royal palace ?” 

It was a very magnificent palace. It had ter- 
races and gardens, battlements and towers. It 
extended over acres of ground, and had in it 
rooms enough to accommodate half the city. 


AND THE LONG GRAY BEARD HID THE MOUTH.” 


And so very silent—two little flies buzzing about 
the curtains of the bed being the only audible 
sound. 

‘**Ts that the King?” whispered Prince Dolor. 

** Yes,” replied the bird. 

He had been angry, furiously angry, ever since 
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he knew how his uncle had taken the crown, and 
sent him, a poor little helpless child, to be shut 
up for life, just as if he had been dead. Many 
times the boy had felt as if, king as he was, he 
should like to strike him, this great, strong, wick- 
ed man. 

Why, you might as well have struck a baby! 
How helpless he lay! with his eyes shut, and his 
idle hands folded: they had no more work to 
do, bad or good. 

‘* What is the matter with him?” asked the 
Prince again. 

‘* He is dead,” said the magpie, with a croak. 

No, there was not the least use in being angry 
with him now. On the contrary, the Prince felt 
almost sorry for him, except that he looked so 
peaceful, with all his cares at rest. And this 
was being dead? So even kings died? 

** Well, well, he hadn't an easy life, folk say, 
for all his grandeur. Perhaps he is glad it is 
over. Good-by, your Majesty.” 

With another cheerful tap of her beak Mis- 
tress Mag shut down the little door in the tiles, 





‘*THERE WAS A GRAND REVOLUTION.” 


and Prince Dolor’s first and last sight of his un- 
cle was ended. 

He sat in the centre of his traveling-cloak, si- 
lent and thoughtful. 

‘* What shall we do now?” said the magpie. 
**There’s nothing much more to be done with 
his Majesty, except a fine funeral, which I shall 
certainly go and see. All the world will. He 
interested the world exceedingly when he was 
alive, and he ought to do it now he’s dead—just 
once more. And since he can’t hear me, I may 
as well say that, on the whole, his Majesty is 
much better dead than alive—if we can only get 
somebody in his place. There'll be such a row 
in the city presently. Suppose we float up again, 
and see it all. Ata safe distance, though. It 
will be such fan.” 

** What will be fun ?” 

** A revolution.” 

Whether any body except a magpie would have 
called it ‘‘ fun,” I don’t know, but it certainly 
was a remarkable scene. 

As soon as the Cathedral bell began to toll 
and the minute-guns to fire, announcing to the 
kingdom that it was without a king, the people 
gathered in crowds, stopping at street corners to 
talk together. The murmur now and then rose 
into a shout, and the shout into a roar. When 
Prince Dolor, quietly floating in upper air, caught 
the sound of their different and opposite cries, it 
seemed to him as if the whole city had gone mad 
together. 

** Long live the King!” ‘‘ The King is dead— 
down with the King!” ‘‘ Down with the crown, 
and the King too!” ‘‘ Hurrah for the Republic!” 
** Hurrah for no government at all!” 

Such were the shouts which traveled up to the 
traveling-cloak. And then began—oh, what a 
scene ! 

When you children are grown men and wom- 
en—or before—you will hear and read in books 
about what are called revolutions: earnestly I 
trust that neither I nor you may ever see one. 
But they have happened, and may happen again, 
in other countries besides Nomansland, when 
wicked kings have helped to make their people 
wicked too, or out of an unrighteous nation have 
sprung rulers equally bad; or, without either of 

ese causes, when a restless country has fancied 
any change better than no change at all. 

For me, I don’t like changes, unless pretty 
sure that they are for good. And how good 
can come out of absolute evil—the horrible evil 
that went on this night under Prince Dolor’s very 
eyes—soldiers shooting people down by hundreds 
in the streets, scaffolds erected, and heads drop- 
ping off, houses burned, and women and children 
murdered—this is more than I can understand. 

But all these things you will find in history, 
my children, and must by-and-by judge for your- 

ves the right and wrong of them, as far as 
any body ever can judge. 

Prince Dolor saw it all. Things happened so 
fast after one another that they quite confused 
his faculties. 

** Oh, let me go home!” he cried at last, stop- 
ping his ears and shutting his eyes; ‘‘ only let 
me go home!” for even his lonely tower seemed 
home, and its dreariness and silence absolute 
paradise after all this. 

**Good-by, then,” said the magpie, flapping 
her wings. She had been chatting incessantly 
all day and all night, for it was actually thus 
long that Prince Dolor had been hovering over 
the city, neither eating nor sleeping, with all 
these terrible things happening under his very 
** You've had enough, I suppose, of seeing 
the world ?” 

“*Oh, I have, I have!” cried the Prince, with 
a shudder. 

** That is, till next time. 
al Highness. 
you. 


All right, your Roy- 
You don’t know me, but I know 
We may meet again some time.” 


She looked at him with her clear, piercing 
eyes, sharp enough to see through every thing, 
and it seemed as if they changed from bird’s eyes 
to human eyes, the very eyes of his godmother, 
whom he had not seen for ever so long. But the 
minute afterward she became only a bird, and 
with a screech and a chatter spread her wings 
and flew away. 

Prince Dolor fell into a kind of swoon, of ut- 
ter misery, bewilderment, and exhaustion, and 
when he awoke he found himself in his own room 
—alone and quiet—with the dawn just breaking, 
and the long rim of yellow light in the horizon 
giimmering through the window-panes. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Wuew Prince Dolor sat up in bed, trying to 
remember where he was, whither he had been, 
and what he had seen the day before, he per- 
ceived that his room was empty. 

Generally his nurse rather worried him by 








breaking his slumbers, coming in and ‘‘setting 
things to rights,” as she called 
it. Now the dust lay thick upon 
chairs and tables ; there was no 
harsh voice heard to scold him 
for not getting up immediately 
—which, I am sorry to say, this 
boy did not always do. For he 
so enjoyed lying still and think- 
ing lazily about every thing or 
nothing, that, if he had not tried 
hard against it, he would cer- 
tainly have become like those 
celebrated 
“Two little men 
Who lay in their bed till the clock 
struck ten.” 

It was striking ten now, and still 
no nurse was to be seen. He was 
rather relieved at first, for he felt 
so tired; and besides, when he 
stretched out his arm, he found 
to his dismay that he had gone 
to bed in his clothes. 

Very uncomfortable he felt, of course; and 
just a little frightened. Especially when he be- 
gan to call and call again, but nobody answered, 
Often he used to think how nice it would be to 
get rid of his nurse and live in this tower all by 
himself-—like a sort of monarch, able to do ev- 
ery thing he liked, and leave undone all that he 
did not want to do; but now that this seemed 
really to have happened he did not like it at all. 

** Nurse—dear nurse—please come back!” he 
called out. ‘‘ Come back, and I will be the best 
boy in all the land.” 

And when she did not come back, and nothing 
but silence answered his lamentable call, he very 
nearly began to cry. 

‘*This won’t do,” he said at last, dashing the 
tears from his eyes. ‘‘ It’s just like a baby, and 
I’m a big boy—shall be a man some day. What 
has happened, I wonder? I'll go and see.” 

He sprang out of bed—not to his feet, alas! 
but to his poor little weak knees, and crawled on 
them from room to room. All the four cham- 
bers were deserted—not forlorn or untidy, for 
every thing seemed to have been done for his 
comfort: the breakfast and dinner things were 
laid, the food spread in order. He might live 
‘*like a prince,” as the proverb is, for several 
days. But the place was entirely forsaken— 
there was evidently not a creature but himself in 
the solitary tower. 

A great fear came upon the poor boy. Lonely 
as his life had been, he had never known what 
it was to be absolutely alone. A kind of despair 
seized him—no violent anger or terror, but @ sort 
of patient desolation. 

** What in the world am I to do?” thought he, 
and sat down in the middle of the floor, half in- 
clined to believe that it would be better to give 
up entirely, lay himself down, and die. 

This feeling, however, did not last long, for he 
was young and strong, and, I said before, by na- 
ture a very courageous boy. ‘There came into 
his head, somehow or other, a proverb that his 
nurse had taught him—the people of Nomans- 
land were very fond of proverbs. 

“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there’s none: 


If there is one, try to find it— 
If there isn’t, never mind it.” 





‘*T wonder is there a remedy now, and could 
I find it?” cried the Prince, jumping up and 
looking out of the window. 

No help there. He only saw the broad bleak 
sunshiny plain—that is, at first. But by-and- 
by, in the circle of mud that surrounded the base 
of the tower, he perceived distinctly the marks of 
a horse’s feet, and just in the spot where the deaf- 
mute was accustomed to tie up his great black 
charger, while he himself ascended, there Jay the 
remains of a bundle-of hay and a feed of corn. 

** Yes, that’s it. He has come and gone, taking 
nurse away with him. Poor nurse! how glad 
she would be to go!” 

That was Prince Dolor’s first thought. His 
second—wasn’t it natural?—was a passionate 
indignation at her cruelty; at the cruelty of all 
the world toward him, a poor little helpless boy. 
Then he determined—forsaken as he was—to 
try and hold on to the last, and not to die as long 
as he could possibly help it. 

Anyhow, it would be easier to die here than 
out in the world, among the terrible doings which 
he had just beheld. From the midst of which, it 
suddenly struck him, the deaf-mute had come— 
contrived somehow to make the nurse understand 
that the King was dead, and she need have no 
fear of going back to the capital, where there was 
a grand revolution, and every thing turned up- 
side down. So of course she had gone. 

‘TI hope she'll enjoy it, miserable woman—if 
they don’t cut off her head too.” 

And then a kind of remorse smote him for 
| feeling so bitterly toward her, after all the years 








she had taken care of him—grudgingly, perhaps, 
and coldly; still she had taken care of him, 
and that even to the last: for, asI have said, all 
his four rooms were as tidy as possible, and his 
meals laid out, that he might have no more 
trouble than could be helped. 

‘* Possibly she did not mean to be cruel. I 
won't judge her,” said he. And afterward he 
was very glad that he had so determined. 

For the second time he tried to dress himself, 
and then to do every thing he could for himself, 
even to sweeping up the hearth and putting on 
more coals, ‘‘ It’s a funny thing for a prince to 
have to do,” said he, laughing. ‘' But my god- 
mother once said princes need never mind doing 
any thing.” 

And then he thought a little of his godmother. 
Not of summoning her, or asking her to help him 
—she had evidently left him to help himself, and 
he was determined to try his best to do it, being 
a very proud and independent boy—but he re- 
membered her, tenderly and regretfully, as if 
even she had been a little hard upon him—poor, 
forlorn boy thathe was! But he seemed to have 
seen and learned so much within the last few 
days that he scarcely felt like a boy, but a man— 
until he went to bed at night. 

When I was a child I used often to think how 
nice it would be to live in a little house all by 
my own self—a house built high up in a tree, or 
far away in a forest, or half-way up a hill-side— 
so deliciously alone and independent. Not a 
lesson to learn—but no! I always liked learning 
my lessons. Anyhow, to choose the lessons I 
liked best, to have as many books to read and 
dolls to play with as ever I wanted: above all, 
to be free and at rest, with nobody to tease, or 
trouble, or scold me, would be charming. For 
I was a lonely little thing, who liked quietness— 
as many children do; which other children, and 
sometimes grown-up people even, can not al- 
ways understand. And so I can understand 
Prince Dolor. 

After his first despair he was not merely com- 
fortable, but actually happy, in his solitude, doing 
every thing for himself, and enjoying every thing 
by himself—until bed-time. 

Then he did not like it at all—no more, I sup- 
pose, than other children would have liked my 
imaginary house in a tree when they had had 
sufficient of their own company. 

But the Prince had to bear it—and.he did bear 
it, like a prince—for fully five days. All that 
time he got up in the morning and went to bed 
at night without having spoken to a creature, 
or, indeed, heard a single sound. For even his 
little lark was silent: and as for his traveling- 
cloak, either he never thought about it, or else 
it had been spirited away, for he made no use 
of it, nor attempted to do so. 

A very strange existence it was, those five 
lonely days. He never entirely forgot it. It 
threw him back upon himself and into himself— 
in a way that all of us have to learn when we 
grow up, and are the better for it; but it is some- 
what hard learning. 

On the sixth day Prince Dolor had a strange 
composure in his look, but he was very grave 
and thin and white. He had nearly come to the 
end of his provisions—and what was to happen 
next? Get out of the tower he could not; the 
ladder the deaf-mute used was always carried 
away again; and if it had not been, how could 
the poor boy have used it? And even if he slung 
or flung himself 
down, and by mirac- 
ulous chance came 
alive to the foot of the 
tower, how could he 
run away ? 

Fate had been very 
hard to him, or so it 
seemed. 

He made up his 
mind to die. Not 
that he wished to die; 
on the contrary, there 
was a great deal that 
he wished to live to 
do; but if he must 
die, he must. Dying 
did not seem so very 
dreadful ; not even to 
lie quiet like his un- 
cle, whom he had en- 
tirely forgiven now, 
and neither be miser- 
able nor naughty any 
more, and escape all 
those horrible things 
that he had seen go- 
ing on outside the 
palace, in that awful 
place which was call- 
ed ‘ the world.” 

‘It’s a great deal 
nicer here,” said the 
poor little Prince, and 
collected all his pret- 
ty things round him: 
his favorite pictures, 
which he thought he 
should like to have 








A tear came into the little fellow’s eyes, and 
he listened intently through the dead silence for 
some hopeful sound. 

Was there one ?—was it his little lark, whom 
he had almost forgotten? No, nothing half so 
sweet. But it really was something—something 
which came nearer and nearer, so that there was 
no mistaking it. It was the sound of a trumpet, 
one of the great silver trumpets so admired in 
Nomansland. Not pleasant music, but very bold, 
grand, and inspiring. 

As he listened to it the boy seemed to recall 
many things which had slipped his memory for 
years, and to nerve himself for whatever might 
be going to happen. 

What had happened was this. 

The poor condemned woman had not been 
such a wicked woman after all. Perhaps her 
courage was not wholly disinterested, but she 
had done a very heroic thing. As soon as she 
heard of the death and burial of the King, and 
of the changes that were taking place in the 
country, a daring idea came into her head—to 
set upon the throne of Nomansland its rightful 
heir. Thereupon she persuaded the deaf-mute 
to take her away with him, and they galloped 
like the wind from city to city, spreading every 
where the news that Prince Dolor’s death and 
burial had been an invention concocted by his 
wicked uncle—that he was alive and well, and 
the noblest young Prince that ever was born. 

It was a bold stroke, but it succeeded. The 
country, weary, perhaps, of the late King’s harsh 
rule, and yet glad to save itself from the hor- 
rors of the last few days, and the still further 
horrors of no rule at all, and having no particu- 
lar interest in the other young princes, jumped 
at the idea of this Prince, who was the son of 
their late good King and the beloved Queen 
Dolorez. 

‘* Hurrah for Prince Dolor! Let Prince Dolor 
be our sovereign!” rang from end to end of the 
kingdom. Every body tried to remember what 
a dear baby he once was—how like his mother, 
who had been so sweet and kind, and his father, 
the finest-looking King that ever reigned. No- 
body 1 ed his la or, if they did, 
they passed it over as a matter of no conse- 
quence. They were determined to have him to 
reign over them, boy as he was—perhaps just 
because he was a boy, since in that case the great 
nobles thought they should be able to do as they 
liked with the country. 

Accordingly, with a fickleness not confined to 
the people of Nomansland, no sooner was the 
late King laid in his grave than they pronounced 
him to have been a usurper, turned all his family 
out of the palace, and left it empty for the re- 
ception of the new sovereign, whom they went 
to fetch with great rejoicing—a select body of 
lords, gentlemen, and soldiers traveling night 
and day in solemn procession through the coun- 
try until they reached Hopeless Tower. 

There they found the Prince, sitting calmly on 
the floor—deadly pale, indeed, for he expected a 
quite different end from this, and was resolved, 
if he had to die, to die courageously like a Prince 
and a King. 

But when they hailed him as Prince and King, 
and explained to him how matters stood, and 
went down on their knees before him, offering 
him the crown (on a velvet cushion with four 
golden tassels, each nearly as big as his head)— 
small though he was and lame, which lameness 








near him when he 
died ; his books and 
toys—no, he had 
ceased to care for 
toys now: he only 
liked them because he had done so as a child. 
And there he sat, very calm and patient, like a 
king in his castle, waiting for the end. 

“Still I wish I had done something first— 
something worth doing, that somebody might re- 
member me by,” thought he. ‘‘ Suppose I had 
grown a man, and had had work to do, and peo- 
ple to care for, and was so useful and busy that 
they liked me, and perhaps even forgot I was 
lame. Then it would have been nice to live, I 
think.” 


THE CROWN ON A VELVET CUSHION.’ 
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the courtiers pretended not to notice—there came 
such a glow into his face, such a dignity into 
his demeanor, that he became beautiful, king- 
like. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘if you desire it, I will be 
your king. And I will do my best to make my 
people happy.” 

Then there arose, from inside and outside the 
tower, such a shout as never yet was heard across 
the lonely plain. 

(70 BE OCONTINURD.]} 

















